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A page from Kenza 


EARTH GARDEN presents a 
range of natural lifestyles. It 
is intended as a key to 
sources, practical ideas, alter- 
natives and self-sufficiency. 

EARTH GARDEN is con- 
cerned with non-polluted 
living and growing, the back- 
to-the-earth movement, sur- 
viving in the city, the bush, 
ood and diet and the inner 
hanges which follow when 
you are in tune with Nature. 

Let us lead you up EARTH 
E path to the good 
life. 

There are still no advertise- 
ments in EARTH GARDEN. 
Books, places and products 
recommended are those we 
think relevant. 


Edited and published by 
Irene and Keith Vincent Smith. 


Illustrations by Helen Haggath 


Typeset and printed by 
Maxwell Printing Co. Pty. Ltd., 
862-870 Elizabeth Street, 
Waterloo, N.S.W. for the pub- 
lishers, EARTH GARDEN, P.O. 
Box 111, Balmain, N.S.W., 
2041. 


For extra copies send $1.20 
(includes postage) to: EARTH 
GARDEN, P.O. Box 111, 
Balmain, 2041. 
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EARTH PEOPLE WRITE: 


Early in March we received a request for 
a copy of EARTH GARDEN, written on 
Qantas in-flight notepaper. It was from Ed 
and Gail Douglas, a young American 
couple who were looking for the Good Life 
here in Australia. 

Two weeks later we received the 
following letter from Ed and Gail. It 
speaks for itself. All we want to say is that 
we're very. happy for them and wish them 
good luck Down Under. 


Our first copy of EARTH GARDEN was 
waiting for us when we arrived home after 
a 2,000 mile trek around New South 
Wales looking for a place. 

What a joy! We read it from cover to 
cover — it rekindled our enthusiasm, we 
packed our camping gear, and set off for 
Nimbin! 

Your small Festival notice was the turn- 
on ... Five days in Nimbin — hot, wonder- 
ful vibes, good local people, good festival 
people, and amazingly beautiful 
countryside. Kind people, who towards 
evening, if we were still looking over 
their place (for sale) invited us to share a 
meal and sleep there. 

There are some fine little places up 
there. Our children were tired, we were 
hot, but we kept reminding each other 
that when the right place came along we 
would know it. 

The lady agent took us up a mountain 
road, and we turned in to wind up a long 
driveway. We DID know it. The perfect 
place for us. Red tin roofs, creeks, enor- 
mous trees, grasslands, an overgrown 
garden, sheds. 

We really thank you — because from 
your space in Balmain you are reaching 
many of us, and it is so good that you are 
there bringing all the threads together. 

Sometimes California seems very far 
away. | think it is when we are not receiv- 
ing that affirmation of our direction. | 
am sure that happens to all of us. 

But we are now filled with energy and 
expectation to start our alternative life 
in Australia, bringing some of what we 
have learned and ready to absorb more 
from this culture. 

It is a bit like the sky at night. From our 
sleeping bags we gazed at all the new 
stars of the southern hemisphere, and 
found some that overlap from the 
northern hemisphere, familiar with the 
unfamiliar. And it feels fine. 

Again thank you, love and peace, Ed & 
Gail Douglas, Nimbin, NSW. 


Dear Keith and Irene, ; 

Your feature on goats (EG3) was timely: 
as we had just acquired ours. The settling- 
in period was rather exhausting, but 
now we all get on most agreeably. 

The enclosed newspaper clipping from 
"The Cairns Post" should be of interest as 
it adds a little to what was said in your 
‘feature. One important point is that 
wheat must never be fed to goats unless it 
is crushed. We ran out of corn and as a 
treat fed 'Yoghurt' on wheat. She loved 
every grain but became very ill. Happily 
she recovered, but it is a mistake others 
might make, and the result can be fatal. 

In closing | can't resist saying | was 
aghast to learn of the skeleton in Michael 
Boddy's cupboard. A man of his repute 
with instant pud in the pantry! No wonder 
the goat spat it out: that indicates that the 
goat was the greater gourmet. 

You will gather that instant pud shall 
never cross my doorway. Nevertheless 
Michael Boddy redeemed himself with his 
recipe for yoghurt, and I'll recover from 
the trauma in time. 

All the very best, Judy Fitzsimon, 
Mareeba, Queensland. 


Dear friends, 

| listened with great interest to your 
interview on “Sounds Easy" last week. | 
am a struggling gardener. The soil is so 
sandy (granite sand) so that the only 
chance | have is humus, humus, and then 
more humus, some of which | can get in 
the bush across the road, and some from 
the slow process of the compost heap. I'm 
sure your publication will give me heart to 
keep on trying. 

Yours sincerely, Ellen Millener, Miriam. 
Vale, Queensland. 


Dear People, 

After seeing EGI — and thinking, 
honestly, "Oh, just another airy-fairy 
‘Groovy let's get back to nature’ trip," we 
forgot about the mag, not bothering to 
subscribe to it or to hunt the next issue 
out. We of little faith! Over the next 
weekend | happened to see a friend's copy 
of EG4, and was VERY impressed. Hence 
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DAL 


the enclosed cheque for back issues of 
Nos 2, 3 and 4, plus à year's subscription, 
please. M: 

We ourselves are''similar (in some 
ways!) to Jill and Tony Rayner (EG4) in 
our set-up — working in the city to finish 
paying for our land (roll on, end of '73!), 
and scuttling off each weekend to our 
hearts- home, where a cow-bale has taken 
on the guise of a dwelling with many 
hours of work, and an orchard is taking 
root. Veges, bees, a donkey, a cow (or a 
goat — your article will help us decide 
which) etc will have to wait till we are 
there full-time. 

Anyway, for our initial disappointment, 
apologies; for your till, money; and the 
future of EG, all the best. 

Love and Peace, Jill and Tony Jordan, 
Red Hill, Queensland. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Just a note on the article in EG4 
regarding sawdust as a mulch. Blood and 
bone should be added to sawdust if one 
intends to use it for a mulch or a soil 
conditioner. This is because sawdust and 
woodchips have a low nitrogen content, 
and if a nitrogenous fertilizer is not 
added, the fungi and bacteria which 
decompose the sawdust will temporarily 
"rob" the soil of its nitrogen, causing the 
plants to go yellow. 

Another point which may interest your 
readers concerns the Stinging Nettle 
(Urtica dioica). This is an interesting 
herb, rich in vitamins and iron. It can be 
used as a remedy for anaemia. Of 
especial note to gardeners is the fact that 
a liquid herbal manure can be prepared 
from this plant. To make this cover the 
cut.herb with water and allow the nettle to! 
decompose for about three weeks. The, 
nettles will be completely digested. Then 
dilute and spray onto your plants. 

The spray will strengthen the plants and 
promote growth. This is because the 
nettle stimulates the trace elements in 
the soil, ie, molybdenum and vanadium, 
which are necessary for the action of 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

All the best with your magazine. God 
bless and sweet, sweet rain, Bryan, 
Organic Gardening and Farming, Institute 
of Natural Health. 

Thanks for the tips, Bryan. If you're in 
Sydney, the Institute of Natural Health 
has classes in organic gardening at 23 
Collins Street, Surry Hills. 


RAKA 


The word Raku ranges in meaning 
from ease, comfort and pleasure, to 
happiness and enjoyment. 


Traditional Raku pottery is earthenware fired at low 
temperature in a small kiln. Its origin is fascinating and 
linked with the Japanese tea ceremony. 


The tirst Raku master was Chojiro (1516-1592). His 
parents, both excellent potters, came from Korea and 
settled in Kyoto in 1525. Chojiro's work fitted exactly the 
requirements of the masters of the School of Tea, and 
attracted their patronage. 

The term Raku is derived from an ideograph 
engraved on a gold seal given to Jokei, son of Chojiro, by 
the Shogun Hideyoshi in 1598. 

With Chojiro began a hereditary line of Raku masters, 
running through 14 generations to the present day. The 
succession was confirmed by the gift of the Densho, a 
collection of secret pottery notes, from the aged master 
to his 'heir'. 

The successor was often the master's son. 
Sometimes it was a nephew or other relative. 

Most of the wares produced by these artists- 
craftsmen were hand-shaped and not wheel-thrown. 
Raku pottery is fragile and porous and simple in design, 
with red and black glazes traditionally most common. 

One of the most famous Raku masters was Koetsu, a 
kind of Japanese Leonardo de Vinci of the 16th century. 
He was also a painter, poet, calligrapher, lacquerer 
swordsmith, ironcaster and woodcarver. 

His genius sparked a virtual Renaissance in Japan's 
culture which influenced all these arts. Born into an 


aristocratic family of sword experts, Koetsu only learned 
to write when he was nearing 40 years of age. 

Koetsu's dislike of the heavy, ornate tea bowls used at 
the time led him to produce the most famous and 
valuable of all Raku tea bowls, the Fujisan, which is 
registered as a Japanese treasure. 

His Schichiri tea-bowl, similar to the Fujisan, is pictured 
above. 

Koetsu's nephew, Kenzan (1660-1743), was another 
famous Raku master, who also had a long enduring effect 
on Japanese pottery. He often made plates and bowls 
decorated by his brother, the painter Korin. 

Kenzan began a separate dynasty of master potters 
who were known as Kenzans. Bernard Leach, the English 
potter, became the seventh Kenzan, when his teacher, 
Kenzan VI died in 1924. 

Today, particularly in the United States, Raku is being 
used experimentally, for example in firing sculptures, 
where the kiln is often built around the piece. 

“The best way to learn about kilns is to build a Raku 
kiln, and fire it", says Harry Memmott, in the Australian 
Pottery Book. 

He continues: “No more rewarding introduction to 
pottery can be found for the beginner. Every aspect of 
pottery is dealt with — preparing the clay, making the 
pottery, building the kiln and learning how to fire it, 
mixing glazes and learning how to use them. 

"All this can be achieved in a few days. Of course, you 
may not necessarily be successful at the beginning". 

The Raku technique is quick, cheap and simple and 
materials are easily available. Here are two stories which 
transmit the excitement of Raku firing and some leaflets, 
books and sources on Raku. 
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By Nina Gould 


Raku firing is a very rewarding and 
exciting experience for all ages, 
potters or non-potters. 

Apart from its charming associa- 
tion with the traditional making of 
cups for the tea ceremony in Japan, 
all aspects of pottery are dealt with 
and can be understood in a short 
time. 

The clay is usually a fire or stone- 
ware clay, with at least 25 per cent 
grog (crushed fire brick). Ready- 
mixed raku clay can be obtained 
easily from suppliers like Diamond 
Ceramics in Sydney. 

We made pots in a variety of 
methods — coiling, slabbing, pinch 
pots and many wheel pots (most of 
these were quite small). The pottery, 
when it had dried sufficiently, was 
bisque fired in an electric kiln to 
about 900 degrees C. 

The pots were glazed the day 
before the firing, but we found that 
this wasn’t necessary, and the glaz- 
ing can be done immediately before 
placing in the kiln. We also bought 
the glaze ready-mixed, and added 
about 8 to 9 per cent oxide to colour 
the basic glaze. 

Colours added, such as chrome, 
cobalt and iron, were mainly 
obtained from the school science 
laboratory and suppliers. Designs 
were painted on or under the glaze 
and each person  experimented 
freely. 

As none of the participants, 
including myself, had ever been to a: 


POKU 


raku firing it was truly an experi- 
ment, but all the more rewarding as 
we did not anticipate the result. 

The basic materials for the firing 
were long tongs, asbestos gloves (as 
we couldn’t purchase these at the 
time, we used welder's leather gloves 
although they were rather hot to 
handle) and | guess a pyrometer 
would be useful, but as we couldn't 
obtain this either we used some 
guesswork, and observation of the 
smoke, flames and ashes. 

We also had bricks of course, a 
bucket of water, one of sawdust and 
also a bucket of pine-needles and 
gum leaves. 

As we had no idea how long this 
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firing would last we arrived at our 
farm on the elected day with enough 
food and drink and entertainment 
material — guitar, mouthorgan, 
drawing equipment — to keep us 
occupied for the day. The “potters” 
included five school students and 
five teachers and my husband. 

Actually, | forgot to mention the 
most important item, and that was 
the Australian Pottery Book, by 
Harry Memmott, which has a very 
clear layout and instructions on the 
making of a raku kiln. 

Basically it takes about 150 full 
and thirty half bricks (we used old 
chimney bricks). This took about 20 
minutes to build as no mortar was 
necessary. 

:A temperature of about 950 
degrees C must be obtained to melt 
the glazes and this took almost three 
hours with the constant use of light, 
fast-firing wood (pine). An eye on the 
ash and flue indicates firing 
conditions. 

When ready the pieces were placed 
in the kiln. A number can be placed 
on top of each other as they are 
removed in their molten state. The 
glaze melted in about 7 minutes and 
the pots were quickly removed with 
tongs and immersed in tins of saw- 
dust, water or tea, leaves or sand and 
we experimented freely. 

The results were thrilling and the 
changes in colour were astounding. 
We found that we needed to reglaze 
some pieces, but we achieved about 
30 successful pieces of pottery for 
the day. 


Some  Potter's Books 


Kenzan and his Tradition, Bernard Leach, Faber and 
Faber, London, 1966, 173 pages. 

This book is about the lives and the times of the four 
Japanese artists often referred to as the "Great 
Decorators'': Koetsu, Kenzan, Korin and Sotatsu: 

Bernard Leach says he intended to writea book about 
Kenzan, but when he began he felt that in order to give a 
complete picture he ought to include Kenzan's brother 
Korin, his great uncle Koestu and Sotatsu. 

The result of this is a type of "who's who" of 
Japanese pottery. As Leach says: "| am the translator and 
teller of a strange story”. 

These craftsmen had a marked 
Japanese work, both in their time and later. 

Koetsu established a village of craftsmen in 
Takagamine. Kenzan gave his name to a line of potters. 
Some of the best pieces he made were done together with 
Korin. Sotatsu was a painter. 

The book mixes history, art, craft, tradition and 
Leach's own impressions and the result is an enchanting 
story. There are photos of many beautiful pieces of 
pottery, paintings and scrolls in Japanese style which 
adds to the book's appeal. 


influence on 
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Coiling and smoothing from A Potter's Book. 


A Potters Book, Bernard Leach, Faber and Faber, first 
published 1915, 293 pages. f 

Bernard Leach, an Englishman born in China, went to 
Japan when he was 21. His idea was to teach art, but he 
soon found himself a student. . 

He ‘legally’ mastered Raku ware and received the title 
Kenzan (miaster) when his teacher, the reigning Kenzan, 
died without a son. s 

-A Potters Book begins with an ‘armchair chat' 
atmosphere, but soon gets down to the practical essence 
of every aspect of pottery. Leach takes the reader 
through each step in the many ways of using clay. Hand 
sħaping, wheel throwing and combinations are dealt with 
down to the smallest detail. So too are choosing clay and 
preparation, glazes to use and kiln building, firing and 
loading. 


The historical beginnings of all types of pottery are 
given and interesting comparisons made between the 
ancient world and the present. 

There's an old fashioned charm throughout this 
work. Hints and tips which Leach learned from his 
Oriental teachers are scattered through. each chapter 
making this a unique manual for any potter — an old 
hand or a fresh beginner. 

Apart from the many photos (77) and a few colour 
plates there are lots of characteristic line drawings. 


RAKU, The Potters Society of Australia, 8 page leaflet 

This Potters Society leaflet contains reprints from 
articles in Pottery in Australia covering all aspects of 
Raku. 

The Raku Technique, by Shiga Shigeo & Les 
Blakeborough details Raku History, with notes on clays, 
glazes and kilns used at one of the Sturt Summer 
Workshops. 

Bernard Sahm outlines A Modified Raku Kiln — one 
that is side-fed and uses 225 common (building or fire) 
bricks. 

Finally Joan Campbell writes Technical Notes on 
Raku. Clear photos & diagrams. Good value at 50 cents, 
plus 7 cents postage from: The Editor, Pottery in 
Australia, 30 Turramurra Avenue, Turramurra, NSW 
2074. 


Pottery in Australia, published twice annually (Spring and 
Autumn), about 84pp. Annual subscription $3.00, (US5 & 
pounds stg 1.50) from above address. 

A very useful and attractive magazine, full of 
information for potters and nicely designed and laid out 
as you would expect the publication of an artist- 
craftsmans' society to be. 

Its clear typography, glossy paper and photographs 
make it a pleasure to read. Even the 12-odd pages of 
advertisements are kept at the back of the magazine and 
can be justified, both as an excellent source for materials 
and a way of keeping the Potters Society together. 

The Autumn, 1972 issue (Vol 11, No 1) has a very 
good article on the approach taken by American. 
professor of fine arts, Paul Soldner and details of his kiln 
and methods of firing which you'll want to read when 
you're into Raku a little more. All round pottery coverage 
is in every issue. 


Raku, Art and Technique, Hal Riegger, Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, Co, 1970, 136 pages. 

A book of practical modern Raku pottery with lots of 
photos of new experimental pieces made recently in 
America. Good potting details, but the book lacks the 
enthusiasm and history or tradition of the other works 
mentioned. 


The Book of Tea, Okakura Kakuzo, Dodd, Mead and 
Co, New York, first published in 1906, 160 pages. 

This is probably the best known book written about 
the Japanese tea ceremony. It deals hot only with the 
order of the ceremony, but also with the history and the 
philosophy behind the practice. 

Tea was brought to Japan from China. As early as the 
fourth century tea was used as a beverage in parts of 
China and it had been used medicinally long before that. 

Teaism as a cult began in Japan in the 16th century. 
It was founded on the "worship" of the beautiful in the 
drabness of everyday life. It was a development of the Zen 
ritual, and a mixture of religious ideas and old ethics. 

Taoism, as well as Zen, is associated with the history 
of tea. 

It enforces simplicity, cleanliness and an almost 
moral attitude. All the utensils used are of a simple 
.design. So too is the tea house, a small straw hut. A roji, a 
garden path, leads to the tea house breaking the 
connection with the outside world. 

The doorway is only three feet high, so that everyone 
is humbled as they stoop to enter. Silence is maintained 
in the tea house — the only sound is the special whistling 
of the iron kettle. 

Ritual dictates all points in the ceremony, the small 
bamboo spoon used to take the tea from the caddy, the 
«sunken hearth where the kettle stands, the whisk, the 
decoration of the room and of course the serving and the 
drinking of the tea. 

Tea masters of the past had a profound effect on all 
aspects of art — literature, pottery, painting and poetry. 

This book takes a look at a romantic age in Japan. It's 
full of tales, morals, wisdom and smiles. 


WOOD KILN 


A lot of people have written asking for more details of 
the alleged “simple” wood-fired kiln outlined in EG3. 

We don't blame them. The main trouble seems to be 
the fact that we left off the captions to the drawings 
supplied by Trevor Wheeler. 

We've since found detailed plans of a very similar 
kiln, designed by Ivan Englund. This one needs only 100 
bricks and can be erected in about an hour. It's really a 
Raku kiln and can be fired by packing case wood, timber 
offcuts, broken furniture and so on. 

A Simple Wood-fired Kiln, Ivan Englund, 3 pages, 
from: The Editor, Pottery in Australia, 30 Turramurra 
Avenue, Turramurra, NSW 2074. Price 50 cents, plus 7 
cents postage. 

A High Temperature Wood-burning Kiln, Ivan 
McMeekin, same price & place but 6 pages: plus a fold- 
out blue print of a much bigger, more complex, arched 
kiln, definitely not for beginners. 
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By Judy Blackall 


We had a Raku firing last Friday night, and | took 
some photos of the excitement with you in mind. | 
figured this type of firing might be interesting to potters 
who. read EARTH GARDEN, as, although they have 
probably tried it, every firing seems unique. 

Indeed the pots themselves are all so varied with the 
effects of the glazing. It is a tremendous method of 
obtaining spontaneous and very different ware. 

The actual firing time for each kiln load is about 20 
minutes. Glaze them, and half an hour later the pot is 
finished; often looking superb in all its colour. 

The clay itself has to be made very plastic, so that the 
rough treatment after the firing will not crack it (but the 
cracks are often effective too). All the impurities of the 
natural clay can be left in and sometimes fire sawdust or 
grog or sand is kneaded in too. 

The pots can be bisqued (fired first), then glazed and 
Raku fired, but raw glazing is just as good. The Raku glaze 
is supposed to be applied thickly — but we found that 
thin coats of glazewere better, as we often had beautiful 
fusions of glazes, besides other effects. As | said before, 
every Raku firing is different, and one can only learn with 
experience. 

The first of our pots which came out was ugly, but as 
the night proceeded, we naturally repeated the good 
processes, to get some really neat stuff later on, as the 
temperature of the kiln became reasonably stable. 

It sure is fun, seeing the red-hot interior of the kiln, 
and putting in the pots, closing them all up again, and 
waiting. We stoke and rake, and the flames shoot up, high 
out of the kiln chimney, and into the night. 

When the kiln is opened again, the pots are red-hot. 
They glow stickily as we use the tongs and leather gloves 
to take them out. It's exciting dunking the pieces into — 
well, we used cold tea and sawdust. 

The sawdust ignites with the red-hot pot, and this acts 
as a reducing agent for copper glazes. The cold tea is for 
iron glazes, and groans and hisses and steams when the 
pot is submerged. This experience of a firing is the 
ultimate source of learning about Raku. 


From clay to kiln 


The Australian Pottery Book, Harry Memmott, Paul 
Hamlyn, Sydney, 1970, 251 pages, 450 illustrations. Price 
$4.50. 

At first sight this big, glossy book looks like just 
another showy coffee table decoration — pretty but 
useless. But it isn't. Pick it up and you'll find that every 
word and photo has its place. 


Harry Memmott has been a potter for 20 years, runs a 
commercial pottery and teaches at Brisbane Technical 
College. He also paints. 

At the moment The Australian Pottery Book is “on 
special” at many bookstores. We bought ours at The 
Bookshelf, 44 Willoughby Road, Crows Nest, in Sydney, 
which has a wide range of craft books. 

It takes you from clay to kiln. The colour plates are 
there to show you glazes, the black and white shots 
thoroughly illustrate the methods of transforming clay 
into bowls, jugs, plates, tiles and other useful and 
decorative pieces. 

Each topic is dealt with thoroughly and simply: what 
clay is, where to find it, what to look for if you are 
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scavenging your own; clay preparation, tools and 
equipment, throwing and handbuilding. 

Techniques for throwing on the wheel come out 
particularly well in the step-by-step photos. Many shapes 
are dealt with, making this book a real "teaching aid”. 

Moulds, colour, design, handbuilding and decoration 
also receive attention. 

The instructions for building a Raku kiln are probably 
the best we've seen. Seven pages in all, with the number 
of bricks needed nicely calculated. 

Extract: "The base course is laid, with the bricks on 
their four-and-a-half inch side. One side is five-and-a-half 
bricks long, the back wall is one-and-a-half bricks long, 
the other side is five bricks long. The walls are nine inches 
apart. Normal brick laying practice is followed. The 
second course is moved inward about half an inch. to 
support the grate”. 

So the directions continue with eight large photos to 
support the text. We'd even find it hard to go wrong. 

There is also a general introduction to kilns, fuels and 
firing, then sections on: gas-fired kilns, a downdraught 
kiln and a Catenary arch kiln fired with LP gas. 


Adding a spout to a teapot: Left — pulling out flange at base of spout. Right — pressing the flange onto the pot. 


Back to the Land... 


JUST NINE ACRES 


I'm sure you all read the article "Back to the 
Land" in EARTH GARDEN No. 4 about the Rayners. 
We've since met Tony and Jill. As they are a young 
couple and we are an almost grown-up family, we 
thought others would be interested in how we went 
about settling in the countryside. 

We have a few things in common with the Rayners: to 
grow things organically, to live a simple but healthy life, 
and all that goes with it. 

May | quickly introduce our family: Eric, the baby (15) 
is at High School, looks after a dozen geese and two 
dozen ducks, has to care for the Anglo-Nubian billy buck 
and loves a neutered buck called Amos. 

Ingrid (17) has a horse and has started training as a 
school-teacher at University. Peter (20) hopes to finish his 
honours in Agricultural Science in about 10 months, and 
looks after all the heavy work like fencing and carrying 
heavy bags for Dad. Basically he is the goat-breeder and 


milks three Saanens. Gerhard (21) finishes Biology at Uni . 


this year and is the "beautification" expert around -our 
place. At present he is building a retaining wall behind the 


cottage. His main job is looking after the three dozen or ` 


so chooks, which are kept free-range like the geese and 
ducks: 

There are two older children who have left the family 
circle already, but love to come home for Christmas. 

And then there is the most important person — Mum, 
called Inda (see picture), who runs the whole show. I 
mean it. She bakes beautiful wholemeal bread twice a 
week and turns the milk into curdled milk and cottage 
cheese. From the curdled milk she skims off the cream 
for butter, uses the buttermilk for refreshing drinks for 
Dad, and the whey (the run-off from the cheese) for the 
bread instead of water. No wastage. 

She is flat out during the week, and only Sunday, which 
we observe, is her rest day. The last one to mention is Dad 
(me), who is employed full-time in town, but milks the 
cow morning and evening and tries to keep the weeds 
down between the 700 strawberry plants. Occasionally 
he reconditions engines for the boys' cars and looks 
after mechanical work. 

Eight years ago we moved into a new subdivision close 
to Hobart and thought that place would do us for the next 
10-15 years. We built a very comfortable 21-square 
home, enjoyed the sandy beach close by and were happy. 
But bunkum! Within two years the houses came up like 
mushrooms after a warm rain. The children already had 
some animals and were forced to move them further and 
further away from our home to find feed and keep the 
noise away from sensitive neighbours. 

When I started my first beehive — well, | was asking for 
trouble. We didn't like the commercial heated product 
which they call honey. But what made me really hopping 
mad one winter evening when walking around the block 
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“By Walter Abetz 


after tea, was that nasty smell in the air from the oil 
heaters the neighbours used to pollute the fresh breeze 
coming from the sea. That started a discussion:the same 
evening. Why did we migrate from a big city in Europe? To 
finish up between houses again? Stupid! It was clear — we 
wanted to move, but quickly. 

| wanted at least 100 acres, preferably 200. Mum 
started grinning. She asked quietly who would take the 
children to school and Uni and so on. | mumbled some- 
thing like: "Won't have time, that's Mum's business, 
better get your driving licence”. 

One of the kids added: "Dad, you wouldn't have time 
teft to do anything there on the land with such a lot of 
time on the road. And what about our youth activities in 
church?" 

And Mum said loud and clearly: “I've told you already, 
I'm too old to get a licence. Forget about that". So | 
scratched my head and realized that my pipedream of 
doing my beloved bushwalking on my own property 
wouldn't eventuate. 

So 1 settled for something smaller and looked around 
....45 acres, old orchard, ground soaked with artificial 
fertilizer and poisonous spray, sitting like a film of oil on 
spring water. Such places were available here and there. 
No, not that rubbish. It would take ages to clear up. 
Schoolbus timetables were studied. Eventually | was 
talked into buying a tiny place only 12 miles from the 
City, on a dead-end road, away from noisy traffic: 

The view was pretty. The cottage was built by two 
English ladies years ago from material that was less than 
second-hand. Floors, ceilings, walls, electric wiring — all 
were in a hopeless state of affairs. But Mum fell in love 
with.the place, and the children were rather enthusiastic 
about it too. 


It had to be a place fairly close to the city because of the 
family and | ‘didn't want to spend too much travelling 
time on the road. So |. gave in, reluctantly at first, but 
now it's almost the other way around. Some of the 
children think we could have a few more acres ... but 
now | love the place and am flat out with work. Bush- 
walking? ...Notime for that anymore. 

That's how we settled on just nine acres. And what can 
you do with it? Well, let's start with the cow. That was our 
first investment — $100. You see her in the other 
picture. A quiet, well-tempered house cow. She already 
had had six calves, just right for these urbanites who dare 
to try to live on the land. 

Our own dairy produce saved the family about $5-$7 
each week. The cow paid for herself within roughly 20 
weeks. You show me a better capital investment. Or a 
better health investment, because the cow produces un- 
pasteurized milk, where the calcium seems to be in an 


'easier digestible form. No teeth problems anymore and 


consequently no dentists' bills, which the health funds 


don't repay anyway. 

We've been here for two years now and during the last 
12 months alone made $1.200 gross income. We sold a 
calf, strawberries, vegetables, cottage cheese and eggs. 
All is organically grown, no artificial fertilizer, pesticides 
or weedicides. The strawberries are protected against 
aphids by interplanting of garlic and so on. You all know 
these little tricks of the trade. We planted 50 fruit trees. 
use rotted hay and compost for mulching. Liquid 
seaweed extract helps to put the soil into good condition. 

The children do their own book-keeping for their 
animals and are truly proud if they can show a little 
profit. It's not a very much liked word nowadays. but we 
all need money if we can't barter. And even when barter- 
ing you have to survive. | think the profits should be just 
enough to keep you going reasonably. We don't need 
golden doorhandles. And we can't take anything with us 
when we reach our end. 

My idea is to build up the place and when the children 
have left and are on their own feet, | will "retire" and start 
a market garden. Actually, we have already started in the 
little spare time we have available. And this work in the 
fresh air, before we go to our fulltime jobs. gives our 
lungs what they need. That keeps doctors at bay. And if 
we are off-colour, well, we grow a few herbs. The one | 
love is comfrey, that Russian medicinal herb. | got a few 
roots from the Henry Doubleday Research Association 
in New South Wales. It's good for animals too. It has a lot 
of vitamin B12. 

You see, you can do a lot yourself, without a vet. 
Example: Our cow had trouble last year with her after- 
pr. In my distress | called on the neighbour, who is an 
'experienced farmer and cattle expert. A penicillin injec- 
tion should help her, he said. Surely for keeping an 
infection at bay, but not for getting rid of the afterbirth, | 
thought. 

This year the problem was on again, but we used an old 


Gypsy treatment: 2 ounces ot nutmeg. llb of brown 
sugar and half a gallon of good draught beer. It worked — 
after 24 hours the cow was clean. But you should have 
seen the pub in Margate — when | went there, not being 
known, and asked for half a gallon of draught beer for my 
cow ... Never mind. | am a strict teetotaller ... but it 
helped Lucy. 

We settled in to our new place in no time. Around us are 
country people. Maybe we have a more expensive 
education. but what counts is whether you are prepared 
to go out of your way to help your neighbour when he 
needs you. Such help is always returned when you are the 
one who is in trouble. The upbringing of your children is 
helped by giving them authority and responsibility over a 
few animals or a vegetable patch. You should have seen 
how proud they were when they had a 33lb pumpkin for 
sale! 

A last word to those older families who perhaps are 
considering moving out of the crowded suburban 
environment sometime in the future: If you are not 
prepared to give up your circle of social friends, if you are 
not prepared to be considered a bit off the track with 
your ideas. if you don't like to work hard in your spare 
time — then you'd better stay where you are and 
contribute to the statistics which already show a levelling 
off in life expectancy. 

As for me, | get a lot of satisfaction out of tilling the 
soil. Each time Mum puts something on the table that is 
homegrown, you realize the difference in taste (it's not 
only psychological). And your hip-pocket tells you some- 
thing too. It is plain cheaper. but healthier living. 

Well, we made a lot of mistakes. You would laugh your 
head off... 

We all have to learn from others. 

Who is next to tell their story? 

Indra and Walter Abetz, PO Box 28, Margate, Tasmania, 
7153. 


MUM: Mrs Inda Abetz who "runs the whole show". 
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LUCY: A quiet, well tempered house cow. 


AIR IN MOTION. 


Wind is air in motion. 


This movement is caused by the sun warming and expanding the air. 

Heat from the sun is unevenly distributed over the earth's surface. This causes 
variations in air density, resulting in horizontal and vertical air movements (convection 
currents). 

Air is displaced from centres of high pressure, which are concentrations of heavy air, 
towards areas of low pressure, where the air is lighter. 

There are high pressure centres at the poles, where the air is cold, and low pressure 
areas at the equator. The rotation of the earth causes winds to deflect to the right in the 
northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemisphere. 


The plateau of Lassithion in Crete, where 10,000 windmills are used for pumping water in summer. 
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"The Nature of the Windes”, says 
Francis Bacon in his Historia Ventorum 
(1653), "is generally ranked among the 
things mysterious and concealed..." 


So the wind must have seemed to primitive man. Its 
origin was a mystery. Fear must have been the first 
reaction to sudden thunderstorms, furiously swaying 
trees, or a howling cry sweeping across the mouth of a 
cave. 

We could no see the wind. It was concealed. Only its 
effects could be perceived — leaves gently rustling. a soft 
breeze against the skin, the sea in turmoil. 

But the wind was there each day. As time passed man 
saw that the wind brought rain. It was at once our friend 
and our enemy. 

This dual attitude is reflected in folklore and myth, 
whefe all the winds have their light and dark natures. 

Greek Mythology the empire of the winds was 
shared by the four sons of Eos (the Dawn) and Astraeus 
(the Starry Sky). These were Boreas the north wind, 
Zephyrus the west wind, Euros the east wind and Notus 
the south wind. 

Serpent-tailed Boreas lived in a cave, sweeping down 
each winter to scourge the plains of Attica. His 
companion Zephyrus was a savage and baleful wind, who 
took pleasure in brewing up storms and tossing the 
waves of the sea. 

It was during this 'angry' period that Zephyrus killed 
Hyacinthus, a handsome Spartan prince, by dashing the 
youth's discus back against his forehead, out of jealousy 
of Apollo. 

From the dead prince's blood sprang the hyacinth 
flower. 

Later the west wind softened and became the sweet- 
smelling Zephyr which gently fanned Elysium. 

By the 2nd century BC the Greeks thought of the 
major winds as benign beings and they were depicted on 


Drawings by Terry Stayte 


the stone walls of the Tower of the Winds in Athens as we 
have reproduced them in the four corners of this page. 

Boreas had become a winged man of mature age, 
with his hair tossed by the wind, Notus, the rainy south 
wind, is shown emptying a jar of water. 

Andronikos Kyrrhestes, who built the tower, mounted 
on it a bronze weather vane representing Triton, his scaly 
tail catching the wind, and pointing with a rod to its 
direction. : 

The weathercock and a water clock also installed by 
Kyrrhestes are gone, but you can still see the Tower in 
Athens today, facing the aptly-named Aeolus Street 
within sight of the Acropolis. 

Aeolus was the warden of the sea winds, dwelling on 
one of the Lipari Islands off the north coast of Sicily. It 
was said that he invented ship's sails. 

Ulysses was given a bag of winds by Aeolus to speed 
his homeward journey to Ithaca, but the hero's crew 
squandered the gift and he was refused further aid from 
the god. , 

Modern meteorological observation of winds in the 
Aegean has borne out the weather described by Homer 
some 3,000 years ago. 

A primitive theory of childbirth, held that children 
were the reincarnation of dead ancestors, who entered 
women's wombs in a gust of wind. 

Even the later Roman historian Pliny. (23-79 AD) 
believed that Spanish mares conceived when they turned 
their hindquarters to the wind. Their foals, he reported, 
were ‘swift as the wind’. 

In the Iliad, Zephyrus sired the fleet horses belonging 
to Achilles. 

In Latin tales Zephyrus was known as Favonius and 
was identified with water, Boreas represented earth, 
Auster (Notus), air and Subsolenus (Eurus) fire. 

Their love-lives differed. Boreas forcibly carried off 
the nympth Oreithyia after failing to win her in courtship. 
Zephyrus married Flora, to whom he gave the sovereignty 
of all flowers and green herbs growing on earth. 


A Wind Rose, showing the 12 winds. From Peter 
Apian's Cosmographicum (1524). | 


The wind dieties of other cultures are usually 
associated with the harsher elements of storm, thunder 
and lightning. 

Enlil and Adad ruled the winds in Assyro-Babylonian 
myth. “The word of Enlil is a breath of air, the eye sees it 
not" — so the Lord of the Air and God of the Hurricane 
was described. 

Adad, God of Thunder, was shown on stone carvings 
standing on a bull, grasping long thunderbolts in each 
hand. 

The Japanese wind god, Shina-Tsu-Hiko and the 
goddess Shina-to-Be (who blows away mists), were said to 
have sprung from the breath of the supreme god, Izanagi. 

Japanese fishermen and sailors revered Tatsu, 5 wind 
god of fearsome aspect. Like Aeolus, Tatsu carried a large 
bag on his back, from which he released winds. 

In China, Lei-Kung, My Lord Thunder, was an ugly 
man, with a blue-painted body, who carried drums, a 
mallet and a chisel. 

The Greek philosopher Anaximander defined wind in 
560 BC as "a current of air", though he used the word 
'aer', which at that time signified vapour. 

In his famous work, Meterologica, Aristotle (384-322 
BC) positively defined wind as: "a body of dry exhalation 
moving about the earth”. . 

But in the course of establishing his own thesis, 
Aristotle repeated the theory of Hippocrates that ''wind is 
simply a moving current of what we call air..." 

"Some people, wishing to be clever," continued 
Aristotle, "say that all the winds are one..." 

The master had spoken and so the subject was closed 
until the Middle Ages, with Aristotle's theory simply being 
rehashed or commented upon without question for the 
next 1,000 years. 

Pliny's theory was that “there be certain caves and 
holes which breed winds continually without end". 


William Fulke, a clergyman-don and later vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge University, writing in 1563, 
managed to bring both these ancient theories into his 
own explanation of the origin of the winds. 

Fulke wrote a "wonder book" called A Goodly Gallery 
with a Most Pleasaunt Prospect,;into the Garden of 
Naturall Contemplation, to Beholde the Naturall Causes 
of all Kind of Meteors. ~4 

His work is now usually referred to as a Goodly 
Gallery. It should be remembered: that in Elizabethan 
times the word "meteor" was .üsed to cover all 
atmospheric phenomena. s 

To define "generall wyndes that blowe over al the 
earth”, Fulke wrote: 

"The wynd is an Exhalation whote and drie, drawne 
up into the aire by the power of the sunne, & by reason of 
the wayght thereof being driven down, is laterally or 
sidelongs carried about the earth". So Aristotle was 
covered. M 

Explaining the cause of ‘‘particular wynds, whiche are 
knowen but only in som countries", Fulke paraphrased 
Pliny: . 

"Within the globe of the earth be wonderful great 
holes, caves or dongeons, in which when ayer abondeth 
(as it may be diverse causes) this ayer, that cannot abide 
to be pinned in, findeth a little hole in or about those 
countries, as it weare a mouth to break out of''. 

Francis Bacon's Historia Ventorum, or Naturall and 
Experimental History of Winds (1653) is a quaint and 
fascinating work, which asks more questions that it 
answers. After much conjecture, Bacon sheets home the 
origin of the winds to clouds, which he calls the winds' 
"floating Nurseries". 

It was left to Edmond Halley, the Astronomer Royal of 


' England and discoverer in 1682 of the famous comet 


which bears his name, to complete the definition. 

"According to the Laws of Staticks", he wrote, "the 
Air, which is less rarified and expanded by heat, and 
consequently more ponderous, must have a Motion 
towards those parts thereof, which are more rarified and 
less ponderous, to bring it to an aequilibrium"'. 

Halley's theory would have been complete, if he had 
taken into account the rotation of the earth, which has a 
marked influence on the wind's behaviour. 


The names of the wind are legion, both for the major 
winds and local and regional prevailing breezes. 

During the Renaissance, the most popular names 
were taken from Roman-writers. Each wind had definite 
attributes and characteristics and authors had to take 
great care in choosing the proper one. 

They were often introduced into stories and plays by 
Christopher Marlowe, Ben Jonson and William 
Shakespeare. Boreas and Notus were depicted as old and 
bearded. 

Golding's popular translation 
Metamorphoses described Notus: 

His beard hung full of hideous stormes, all dankish 


of Ovid's 


‘was his head. 
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With water streaming downe his haire that on his 
shoulders shead. 

His ugly forehead wrinkled was with foggie mistes full 
thicke. 

And on his fethers and his breast a stilling dew did 
sticke. 


Vulturnus (or Eurus) the east wind came to be known 
as a young man with Ethiopian features, crowned with a 
bright red sun, since both he and the sun rose far in the 
east. 


The Tower of the Winds today. 


Aes 


The Sirocco is perhaps the best-known regional wind. 
In his novel South Wind, Norman Douglas says there were 
more than 50 names for it. 

The Foehn is a hot, dry wind which raises the 
temperature of the Swiss Alps overnight in spring. The 
source of its warmth was a great puzzle for many years 
until it was realized that the Foehn generates its own heat 
when it is compressed. 


The Mistral is the bleak, cold wind which gusts 
through the Rhone Valley. Strabo, the Greek traveller and 
geographer of the Ist century AD, left this vivid 
description: 

"An impetuous and terrible wind which displaces 
rocks, hurls men from their chariots, breaks their limbs 
and strips them of their clothes and weapons" 

The physiological effects of various winds were 
recorded by Hippocrates some 2,500 years ago. He wrote 
in Of Airs, Waters and Places: 

"In towns frequently exposed to winds, such as those 
which blow between the east and the west, and which are 
sheltered from the north winds, the slightest cause can 
change sores into ulcers. The inhabitants lack force and 
vigour, the women are sickly and voluntarily barren, the 
children are attacked with convulsions..." 

The English had a perfect hatred of the east wind. 
Bacon quoted the saying, old even in his time: 

When the wind is in the east 

‘tis good for neither man nor beast. 


Voltaire, the French scientist, was most impressea 
with this phenomenon during his stay in London. He 
‘quoted "a famous court physician", who told him: "It was 
literally in an east wind that Charles 1 was beheaded and 
James 11 deposed”. 
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In the eares winde maketh whistling, 
whorling and ringing. And so winde letteth 
and infecteth the spirit & wit of learning. 


... the Southerne winde hath many noble 
propertyes; for it is soft winde. 

... And giveth us raine & dew, & openeth 
pores of the earth & bringeth forth hearbes, 
and grasse, and seeds. 


When the winde findeth resisting and let, 
then he sheweth his might the stronger. 


BARTHOLOMAEUS ANGLICUS, De 
Proprietatibus Rerum, Cologne, 1472. 
Translated into English by John of Trevison 
and printed by Wynken de Worde, 1495. 


A whyrlewynde some tyme is caused by 
meanes of twoo contrary wyndes that meet 
together. 

WILLIAM FULKE, A Goodly Gallery, 1563. 


To men the Windes are as wings. For by 
them men are borne and fly, not indeed 
through the air but over the sea; a vast gate 
of Commerce is opened, and the whole 
world is rendered accessible. 

Without any human agency they cause 
strong and violent motion; whence they are 
as hired servants to drive ships and turn 
mills, and may, if human industry fail not, 
be employed for many other purposes. 

Upon the approach of Winde, swine will 
be so terrified and disturbed, and use such 
strange actions that country people say 
that the Creature onely can see the Winde, 
and perceive the horridness of it. 

There is not a Region of the Heavens from 
whence the Winde doth not blow ... 

There are some whole countries, where it 
never raines, or at least very seldom; but 
there is no Countrey where the Winde doth 
not blow, and that frequently. 

FRANCIS BACON, Historia Ventorum, or 
Naturali and Experimental History of 
Winds, 1653. 


The east wind was just as badly thought of in the 
1820s when an American scientific writer, Dr Forster, 
wrote in his “Perennial Calendar”: 

"There is something very remarkably unwholesome 
in east winds and a change to that quarter often disturbs 
the nervous system and digestive organs of many 
persons, causing headaches, fevers and other disorders". 

The west wind was welcome, and Thomas Tusser 
wrote: "The West (wind) to al flowers, may not be 
forborne", in his celebrated Five Hundred Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie, in 1597. 

Until the 18th century in English winde, or wind 
rhymed with 'find' or 'mind' as you'll find out if you try 
reading some old poetry aloud. 

The wind on New Year's Eve was thought to portend 
some events of the coming year. Our copy of William 
Hone's Every-Day Book (1826) has this entry under New 
Year's Day: 

If new year's eve night wind blows south, 

It betokeneth warmth and growth; 

If west, much milk, and fish in the sea; 

If north much cold and storms there will be; 

If east, the trees will bear much fruit; 

If north-east, flee it man and brute". 

Hone echoes Bacon's belief that pigs can see the wind 
— one that was generally accepted by British country 
folk. Before the wind, Hone says, "swine run squeaking 
about as though-they were mad”. 

We humans are still in the dark, and can only agree 
with Christina Rosetti: 

Who can see the wind? 

Neither you nor l. 

But when the trees bow down their heads 

The wind is passing by 

Sir Walter Scott related the tale of an old crone he 
met while visiting the Orkney Islands in 1814, who sold 
favourable winds to sailors at sixpence each. 

In the vast collection of myth and folk tales which 
makes up The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer, recounts 
that he saw women giving sailors knotted handkerchiefs 
which were symbols of propitious winds. This was in 1900 
and no doubt the price had risen somewhat. 

Frazer says that the natives of Bibili, an island off the 
coast of Papua New Guinea, have a local reputation for 
being able to produce powerful gales with their mouths. 
During stormy weather, natives on nearby islands say: 
"The Bibilis are at it again, blowing away". 


Further readings: 

World of the Wind, Slater Brown, The Bobs Merril Co 
Inc, 1961, 224 pp. 

A Handbook of Renaissance Meteorology, S. K. 
Heninger Jnr, Duke. University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, 1960, 269 pp. 

Aristotle, Meteorologica, Greek text and English 
translation, Loeb Classical Library, 1951, 433 pp. 

Man and the Winds (L'homme et le Vent), Edgar 
Aubert de la. Rue, Translated M. E. Thompson, 
Hutchinson, London, 1955, 206 pp. 


The Realm of the Air, A Book about the Weather, 
Charles Fitzhugh Talman, The Bobbs-Merril Co, 1931, 
318 pp (Wind & the Winds, Chapter XIV). 

Weather, monthly journal of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, 2 pounds 25 pence sterling from: Cromwell 
House, High Street, Bracknell, Berks, RG12 IDP, England. 
(A 50 pp journal for budding meteorologists.) 
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One of the Mykonos windmills. 


Windmills 


Windmills have been used from the earliest times 
for pumping water and grinding wheat. 

Wind power has been harnessed for drainage, barley 
and rice hulling, grinding cocoa, snuff, pepper, oil, 
mustard, dye, chalk, lime and tan and for sawing timber 
and making paper. 

The oldest-known windmills were in Persia and China, 
and caught the wind with large horizontal sails made of 
bamboo and cloth. 

Arid land was irrigated by wind-driven pumps in Egypt 
by 3,600 BC which were also used to grind corn. But this 
knowledge was lost and Egyptians marvelled at the wind- 
mills built by Napoleon's engineers when he invaded the 
country in 1798. i 

In the 3rd century BC, Hero of Alexandria described a 
simple windmill with a horizontal axis and four sails 
which was to be used to power an organ. 

Windmills were not mentioned in the Domesday Book, 
the English land record of 1086, and the first English 
windmill is usually dated to 1191. The general belief is 
that the Crusaders brought back this knowledge from 
the east. 

King Edward lll used the vantage point of a hilltop wind- 
mill to view the battle of Cressy in 1346. 

By the 13th century maps began to depict a cluster of 
windmills on the walls of fortified towns, or outside their 
gates. One of these shows 120 windmills around Ypes in 
Flanders. 


Windmills seem to belong in the Dutch landscape and 
have played an important part in the life of the people of 
the Netherlands. They changed the map of the country, 
draining and reclaiming the land, much of which was 
below sea-level. 

The Dutch windmills were made of native brick and 
thatched with reed. It was forbidden by law to plant trees 
near mills, so that a “free wind" would be assured. 

They were probably most numerous during the 
"Golden Age" of the 17th century, when the nation 
flourished by also riding the wind with its fleet of sailing 
ships plying the East Indies trade. 

By the 19th century there were 9,000 windmills in the 
Netherlands. Steam power and the later combustion 
engine led to their demise. Now there are only about 900 
mills left. 

Most of these have become tourist attractions, like the 
16 drainage mills at Kinderdijk, near Amsterdam, which 
are protected by the Government through the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Windmills — a kind of 
National Trust. 

The functional design of the windmill developed 
slowly. Tower mills were first built on existing stone 
foundations, with the vanes rotating above on a vertical 
axis. Later wooden tower mills were built atop basement 
"cones" of stone, brick or wood in which grain sacks 
were stored. 

A sail-shaft usually carried four sails, made of canvas 
on wooden slats. Power was transferred from the sails to 
stone grinders through a system of wooden gears. 

The millhouse gradually evolved into a "cap" on a sub- 
stantial wooden tower. In England these were called 
Smock Mills — perhaps due to the resemblance of the 

' mills to a country shepherd waving his arms. 


On a Post Mill, the entire millhouse turned on a 


wooden post. The American writer Mark Twain described 
these during a visit to the Azores Islands. 


A four-sailed Post Mill. 


"Small windmills grind the corn, ten bushels a day, and 
there is one assistant superintendent to feed the mill, 
and a general superintendent to stand by and keep him 
from going to sleep. When the wind changes they hitch on 
some donkeys, and actually turn the whole upper half of 
the mill around until the sails are in proper position, 
instead of fixing the concern so that the sails could be 
moved instead of the mill”. 

The Paris Moulin Rouge and Moulin de Galette in 
Montmartre were country windmills engulfed by the 
growing city, which were turned into elevated restaur- 
ants where strollers could drink coffee, eat cakes 
(galettes) and enjoy the view on sunny Sundays. 

Mykonos, in the Aegean Sea, is often called the Wind- 
mill Island because of its beautiful whitewashed mills 
which gleam in the sunlight on every hill. 


The Plateau of Lassithion in Crete has a spectacular 
concentration of 10,000 cloth-sailed water pumps used 
for summer irrigation. 

Up to 1900 Norwegian wooden sailing ships carried 
small deck windmills to pump water from the holds. 

In the 1920s Anton Flettner developed a rotor-powered 
ship based on the "Magnus effect". Gustav Magnus, a pro- 
fessor of physics at Berlin in 1852 discovered that when 
a smooth rotating cylinder is placed in a current of air it 
is thrust sideways across the direction of the current 
with considerable force. 

The Buckan, fitted with two Flettner rotors, each 
resembling a tall funnel, successfully sailed the Atlantic. 
The rotors were powered by electric motors. 


Experiments with wind power this century have been 
chiefly concerned with generating electricity and have 
resulted in the development of the high-speed propeller- 
typerotor. 

The slower running multi-bladed windwheel of 10 feet 
or more in diameter, mounted on a steel tower, has been 
found the most suitable for water pumping. 

In Denmark the first successful large-scale wind 
generators of the 1920s were used for electric light and 
farm machinery. 

A Soviet wind turbine, looking like an aeroplane nose 
and propeller, was erected at Yalta on the Black Sea in 
May 1931. Its 100 foot diameter blade was mounted on a 
100 foot tower which worked on the same principle as a 
Post Mill, except that it revolved on a metal beam 
attached to a circular rail which looked rather like a 
railway line. 

The machine drove a 100 kilowatt, 220 volt induction 
generator and was tied in to the normal electric grid 
system from a nearby powerhouse. 

Large-scale electric generation from the wind has not 
proven an economic reality. A huge wind turbine built at 
Grandpa's Knob, a 2,000 ft high peak near Rutland, 
Vermont, was abandoned in 1945 after six years of 
testing for this reason. 

This Smith-Putnam unit produced 1,250 kilowatts, 
enough power to light a town. One of its eight-ton blades 
fell off during the early stages of development. 

The Blyth windmill is another design of horizontal cup- 
like blades, resembling an anemometer. Many types of 
horizontal windmills have been developed, some 
crudely utilizing petrol drums cut in half as vanes. 

A vertical axis mill near Mt Joli in Quebec has 12 
wooden blades, each shaped like a trough. It is used by a 
farmer for pumping water. 
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Horizontal sail mills, with vertical axes: The Blyth 
mill (above) and Quebec water pump (below). 


Wind power is now being studied throughout the world 
because it. is a natural source of energy that is non- 
polluting. 

The future of wind power seems unlimited and open to 
wide experiment. 

Writing in 1933, a French scientist, M.H. de Varigny 
said that 300 windwheels placed at suitable points on the 
Atlantic coast would be capable of supplying the total 
demand of electrical energy needed in France at that 
time. He estimated the potential electrical power from 
this complex at 15,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

Dr John Todd had this to say about the future of wind- 


mills in his excellent series on “The 21st-Century Home- 
stead” in Organic Gardening and Farming magazine 
(December, 1971): 

"|f the 21st century homestead is to be completely 
ecological, it should generate all its own power needs 
right on the property. It must trap the non-polluting 
forms of energy such as the sun, the wind or gases that 
are the by-products of the decomposition of sewage and 
wastes. y 

"The windmill, a common sight.not too many years 
ago, will be back on tomorrow's: homestead, trapping 
the wind's energy for use in a variety of ways. All kinds of 
new ideas are cropping up which make the windmill seem 
more and more like a realistic source of energy. . 

"New designs for windmill rotors with tremendous 
increase in efficiency have recently been built. Rotor 
housings are being tested which accelerate the speed of 
the wind as it passes through the system, again in- 
creasing the efficiency of the windmill". 

One of the new concepts of energy storage Dr Todd 
mentions is the use of electricity from the wind to 
decompose water electrolytically. ‘‘The resulting 
hydrogen and oxygen can then be transported at a 
constant rate into a fuel cell which produces a direct 
current, which is then converted for use in the barns, 
shops and houses". 

Ducted windmills, formed by building a shroud around 
the blades, limit the airflow through the blades, allowing 
a constant delivery of revolutions per minute. 

This type of Venturi wind generator is described by 
Hans Meyer in the "Wind Energy" page of Domebook 2 
(Pacific Domes, 1971). 

"The idea behind the shroud", says Meyer, "ıs that by 
shaping the inside surface like a venturi tube, the velocity 


_ of the airstream can be increased up to 100 per cent. 
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"Since the power in the wind is proportional to the 
cube of the velocity, doubling the velocity gives eight 
times the power''. 

The shroud looks like a jet engine pod from the outside 
and is made of plywood lined inside with muslin, with a 
strengthening layer of 20z fibreglass. 

The article discusses wind energy very pithily and 
simply and is well worth looking up if you are interested 
in experimenting. 


The story of the windmill and styles of construction 
and use has been well covered in a number of books. 
These make good reading: 

The Dutch Windmill (Molens), Frederick Stokhuyzen, 
C. A. J. van Dishoeck, Bussum, Holland, 1963, 115 pp, 
illustrations and index. (English edition.) 

The English Windmill, Rex Wailes, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd, London, 1954, 246 pp. Studies of individual 
mills, mill lore, tales of wind and fires. Good photos. 

Windmills and Millwrighting, Stanley Freese, David & 
Charles, Newton Abbott, 168 pp and photos. Rather 
technical. 

The Story of the Rotor, 
Museum Library, 1926. 

Power from the Wind, P. C. Putnam, D. van Nostrand & 
Co Inc, 1948, 224 pp. 

Solar & Aeolian Energy, Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Seminar on Solar and Aeolian Energy, held at 
Sounion, Greece, Sept 4-15, 1961. Published by Plenum 
Press, New York, 1964, 489 pp. Many fascinating insights 
into both solar and wind power. Surprisingly easy to read 
for a report of technical proceedings. 


Anton Flettner, Science 


Bullroarers & Box-kites 


The wind was a sacred totem to many Australian tribes. 

When the aboriginal wizards whirled the growling bull- 
roarer they were seeking a sympathetic magic to make 
the wind blow and to bring rain. 

Wind has twisted and carved the distinctive rock 
formations of the inland, like Ayers Rock and the Olgas. 
The “tropical continental" desert wind has dropped red 
dust on the coastal cities and even stained the snows of the 
New Zealand Alps. 

Fhe ‘southerly burster" (or buster) which brings 
sudden gales into the Great Australian Bight, is caused by 
a depression moving up from the south. It often shifts east- 
ward, causing a sudden drop in temperature in Adelaide 
and Melbourne. 

Our eastern coastline late summer “héatwaves” are 
brought by the hot desert winds of the inland and dispelled 
by the gentler sea-breezes. Small blazes are often whipped 
into roaring bushfires by the so-called “gully breezes” in 
the same areas. 

Antarctica, Sir Douglas Mawson claimed, is “The 
Home of the Blizzard’’. In his book of the same title, he 
relates how his men were often blown over by fierce gales 
during the Australian scientific expedition of 1911-1914. 
“Average daily wind velocity was 50 miles an hour, with a 
July average of 107 mph. 

The sub-tropical jet stream flows west to east at an 
average velocity of 120 knots at 40,000 feet, making jet 
flights from Sydney to Perth hazardous. 
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AIR-STREAMS AFFECTING THE AUSTRALIAN REGION 


It was the wind which brought white men here and 
which aided communications in the age of the clippers, 
when James Bain carried the mail from Britain to 
Australia in 65 days. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, Governor of the settlement at 
Sydney Cove, requested that windmills be sent to the 
fledgling colony in 1790 for grinding grain. 
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But the first windmill arrived with the second Governor, 
John Hunter, and was set up in 1795 on a hill which is the 
present site of the Sydney Observatory. It was recorded 
that this mill took only ten minutes to grind a -bushel of 
corn. 

The second mill, with a 36-foot tower, went up in 1802, 
and by the 1830s Sydney was ringed with the wooden 
towers and flailing sails of crude post mills. 

Some were at The Rocks, where Windmill Street 
recalls their presence, others in what is now the Domain 
and Botanical Gardens, with more on Darlinghurst Ridge 
and at Kings Cross. ' 

The Hydne's mill at Darlinghurst Hill was 105 feet 
high, with sails 140 feet long and survived until the 1860s. 

Brisbane's first windmill, in Wickham Terrace, was 
built to grind corn, but the sails did not function and the 
tower was found to be structurally faulty. 

It was then converted into a ‘“‘convict-powered”’ 
treadmill, combining the functions of a public utility and 
disciplinary measure. 

In 1837 Andrew Petrie, of the Military Engineering 
Corps, adjusted the sails and the windmill worked until at 
least 1841. 

It has been under the control of the Queensland Govern- 
ment since separation in 1859, being used as a signal 
station, time clock and experimental station for television 
in 1934-35. 

Now the Tower Mill, which dominates the city, fulfils 
the role of a tourist attraction. 

There are many other ways of harnessing the wind. 
During the goldrush of the 1850s, miners used 
*windsocks" — long tubes of cloth stretching into 
mineshafts — to provide fresh air. Some examples of 
these can be seen today in the reconstructed town of 
Sovereign Hill, at Ballarat, Victoria. 

Lawrence Hargrave provided a breakthrough in man's 
attempt to conquer the air with his development of the 
cellular or box-kite and the dihedral curved wing plane. 

In 1894 he used four box-kites to lift himself and 
equipment with a total weight of 280lb, to a height of 16 
feet at Stanwell Park, New South Wales. 

He gave the Wright Brothers permission to use his 
ideas, which they utilised in their successful aircraft. 

The Soloman Islanders still use kites made of banana 
leaves to suspend fishing lines of tropical creeper 65 feet 
long to the surf. We hope to have a feature on kites in a 
future issue. 

Nowadays the silhouette of an artesian bore windmill 
could almost pass for a symbol of the Australian 
outback, where it provides water more cheaply than any 
other means. Wind power is clean. We're sure many other 
ways will be found to harness this vital natural force in the 
future. 


Southern Cross 
Machinery Pty Ltd has. 
been making windmills 
in Australia for nearly 
100 years. 

The 12-foot diameter 
windwheel "IZ" model 
illustrated here is mill 
No 150,000 erected some 
years ago. * 

You'll see them dotted 
about pastures in the | 
country, pumping water 
to a storage tank fo 
watering herds of sheep | | 
and cattle, or perched on | | 
a steel tripod near an ele- ~~ 
vated tank supplying 
creek or bore water jor. 3 
household use. 

There's no "average" 
mill as the makers point. . 


Cross "mill — „a Nee r 
diame ter Le 


dio dw n -— 
at the following 
addresses: ms 


He Gra nde. “Aven : 
Granville, NSW, 2182. *. 


133-135 “Mcintyre > ae s 
Road, Sunshine, "Mie, - 4 
3020. u^. i UR 


173 Port Road, Hind: 
marsh, SA, 5007. 
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CATCH 


You can make your own bush windmill or windscoop 
for either water pumping or generating electricity. The 
materials can be bush timber and scrap scrounged from 
the garbage dump outside any country town. 

The ideas which follow have themselves been gathered 
from a variety of sources. The most valuable is a little 
booklet you may be able to find in the local library: Wind 
Powered Electric Sets, E. W. Golding, A BP. Publication 
(English), which originally cost 1/- stg in 1963, 12pp and 
illustrations. 

Windscoops: The principle of a windscoop is the 
same as the Blyth windmill and the Canadian vertical 
axis windmill pictured elsewhere. The advantage of this 
type of windcharger is that it needs no directional vane. 

Two oil or petrol drums are cut in half vertically to 
make the scoops, which are mounted on a wooden frame 
to rotate on a horizontal plane. Use wire between the 
struts for extra strength. 


The sketch above left shows a rough windscoop built 
by an Australian farmer for water pumping. The wooden 
frame holding the scoops was centred and fastened 
securely to an old car wheel with U-bolts. The wheel was 
then keyed to the end of the driveshaft of a rear-axle 
assembly, which in turn was rigidly fastened to a tower 
made of poles. 

The right-hand drawing shows a similar type of wind- 
scoop rigged up with a belt drive to an old car generator. 
If you can't find these old parts you should be able to buy 
them cheaply from car wreckers. 

Towers: Free-standing towers should be solid, made of 
strong piping, scaffolding or timber. A good tower base 
would consist of poles three feet in the ground on which a 
first platform is built of two or four poles bolted on. Allow 
for a ladder. 

However, three or four posts solidly embedded in 
concrete would suffice. One English electric windcharger 
'was mounted on a platform nailed to the fork of a tree 
after the top branches had been sawn off. Caravans and 
houseboats could use a metal mast or pipe firmly 
supported at the side with metal bands. A good plan for a 
roof mounted outfit is shown: 


THE WIND 


e: 


A tower of 15 to 25 feet should be adequate for most 
country sites. It would be useless to fit a windmill or wind, 
charger where it is shielded from the prevailing wind 
currents. So make sure it is either above or out of the way 
of houses and trees. 
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Blades, vanes, sails or fans: You can rig up your own 
sails of bamboo and hessian or canvas along the lines of 
the old windmills. Another plan is to attach rounded 
pieces of flat timber such as masonite or pyneboard to 
strong lengths of two-by-two inch timber. These rotate in 
a clockwise direction. It's just as well to remember that 
a good deal of the power derived by the fans is due to the 
vacuum created behind them (the lee side) and not so 
much to the force of the wind hitting them. 

If your blades aren't getting enough power, cut a hole 
about three inches long and an inch wide in the back of 
each. This cuts down the vacuum on the lee side of the 


. returning fan. This type of fan can be stopped by a piece 


of wire attached to one arm and tied to the tower. 


The blades of disused wind wheels could be patched up : 


with pieces of flat tin and recycled in a bush mill. Wind 
propellers can also be made from scrap roofing iron. 
Make these as simply as possible. Mounting on a car hub 


will allow for changing the pitch according to experi-^ 


ments to find the best operating position. 

Further inspiration can be picked up from the illus- 
trations in this special wind issue of EARTH GARDEN. 

Another idea which comes to mind is fitting an old 
bicycle wheel with tin blades to make a windwheel. Use 
the hub to drive a bike generator in the normal way, 
giving power for one or two small lights. This could be 
good in a garage or workshop for night lighting. 


Electricity from the wind can be generated wherever 
the wind's speed exceeds five or six miles an hour. You 
can operate radios, fans, hot-water systems, radiators, 
refrigerators, irons, cake-mixers, blenders and deep- 
freeze units from a DC wind plant. 

Quirk's Victory Light Co has been providing wind- 
driven power plants for remote areas for three genera- 
tions. The present managing director, Mrs' Dorothy 
Gulson, is the grand-daughter of the company's founder. 

Mrs Gulson says there has been a huge upsurge in 
demand for wind-driven power plants within the last year. 
This was sparked off by the company's listing in the US 
Whole Earth Catalog, which, says Mrs Gulson, resulted in 
"countless thousands of enquiries". Every letter has been 
answered. 

Now Quirk's are exporting complete power plants — 
towers, propellers, batteries and inverters, to the United. 
States. 

Quirk's latest model has a three-bladed variable pitch 
propeller and brushless generator to deliver a steady DC 
supply. It will commence charging in a 6-8mph wind and 
deliver maximum output in a 25mph wind. Plants are 
rugged and designed to withstand a 140mph gale. 

The standard machine can be supplied in a range of 
24 to 110 volts, with an output capacity of two kilowatts. 

Other voltages can be supplied and invertérs are 
available to change direct current (DC) to alternating 
current (AC). 

Prices depend on the voltage required and how many 
lights and other appliances will be used. A small Quirk's 
model currently popular is the 12-volt wind generator, 
with a 200-watts output capacity, which sells for about 
$400. 

The company also provides banks of batteries and 
electrical appliances to run on 32, 50 and 110-volt plants, 
and engine-driven plants which will deliver 240 volts. 
Quirk's supply plant to the PMG and the railways. 

For leaflets, send 7c stamp to: Quirk's Victory Light 
Co, 33 Fairweather Street, Bellevue Hill, NSW, 2023. 


Three-blade, wind-driven power 
plant fitted Automatic, 
Variable-pitch Two 
models available. 


with 
Propeller. 


Electrical systems: Radio and television sets, juicers, 
lights, fans, heaters, tools and other appliances can be 
operated from 12 volt DC batteries or generators as long 
as they are geared to run on this type of power. 

Most yacht and motor-boat lights, pumps and other 
fittings run from 12 volt DC batteries, as do car radios, 
heaters and lights. A single battery is adequate, but two 
linked together would be ideal. Both could be quickly 
recharged in a moderate wind. 

Different types of car dynamos commence generating 
at differing revolution speeds. The blade revs per minute 
can be held nearly constant in different wind speeds by 
gearing, and this too is a matter of experiment. 

Most older types of dynamos (those fitted with a regu- 
lating brush) will start charging with a driving breeze of 
only 15 miles an hour and will develop to full output at 
about 30 mph. 


Ideas: Some good tips on windmills can also be found 
in Hans Meyer's Wind Energy article, page 121 of Dome- 
book 2. 

Your bush windmill could be used as a direct mechani- 
cal drive, perhaps in some form of repetition work such 
as driving a conveyor belt for fruit sorting. Drilling is 
another feasible application. "n 

Let's know how you get on putting some of these ideas 
into practice. We hope to run a future article when all the 
problems are ironed out and we'll:be grateful for your 
ideas and feedback. 

A more technical book, also by Golding, may be of 
further help. It's: The Generation of Electricity by Wind 
Power, E. & F. N. Spon Ltd, London, 1955, 318pp. 

See also: Electric Power from the Wind, Thomas H. 
Percy, Federal Power Commission (US), 1945. 


Mono Pumps make a rotary-action windmill to drive 
"their range of borehole pumps. These seem to have less 
moving parts than most Australian mills and have a 
characteristic "donut" windwheel — with no blades in 
the middle section. 

Send a 7-cent stamp for literature to: Mono Pumps 
(Australia) Pty Ltd, 333-348 Lower Dandenong Road, 
Mordialloc, Vic, 3195. Mono also make efficient electric 
pumps and pressure systems. T 

Check the pink pages in your State for windmill makers 
and suppliers — usually listed under Pumps. 


A wind-driven generator at Mawson in the Antarctic linked to instruments in the 
Glaciology hut (pictured) ... A 2000-watt brushless generator providing power for 
navigational aids on a derrick in Melbourne's Port Phillip Bay ... others running PMG 
radio-telephone links in the outback. 

Dunlite wind-driven battery-charging plants are made to look after themselves. A 
complete plant with sufficient batteries for a wéek without wind is often the sole 
source of electrical power in remote areas. 

All rotating parts are mounted on sealed grease-packed ball races and no 
lubrication is usually necessary for 5 to 7 yéars. The company has records of plants 
which have run 10 to 15 years without any service at all. 

Davey Dunlite, a division of Pye Industries, makes two basic models — the 1,000- 
watt Model “L”, with three-blade variable pitch, in 12 to 50-volt plants and the 2,000- 
watt brushless model to provide a steady DC supply. Voltages 12 to 110. ` 
Send 10 cents in stamps for details to: Dunlite Electrical Co: 


21 Frome Street, Adelaide, SA,5000. 
Hargreaves Street, Huntingdale, Vic, 3166. 
947 Victoria Road, West Ryde, NSW, 2114. 
37 Colchester Street, South Brisbane, Qld, 
4101. 


an ideal diet 


There are at least five reasons why many of 
today's young people are turning to vege- 
tarianism. 

1. Reverence for living creatures. Pacifist sym- 
pathies now embrace the animal world as well as 
humanity. 

2. Mystical reasons. Vegetarianism is a tenet of 
some Eastern religions, now gaining in popu- 
larity. Some young vegetarians claim that a non- 
meat diet makes them feel more peaceful. 

3. Meat is expensive. Brown rice bought from a 
"food conspiracy" or co-operative costs very 
little. A limited food budget keeps body and soul 
together far longer on a vegetarian diet. 

4. Animal feeds are drugged. Meat doesn't taste 
the way it used to, thanks to high-powered feeds 
containing antibiotics, hormones and even 
arsenicals. 

5. Vegetarianism can be healthful. Studies of 7th 
Day Adventists and other vegetarian groups show 
that they live longer than other people. and have 
fewer health problems. Cholesterol is lowered by a 
vegetarian diet. 

Now for a few words in favour of meat. The flesh 
of animals offers food that has a balanced protein. 
Eggs also have well-balanced protein, and milk is 
good on that score too. Plant foods tend to have 
protein that is incomplete and difficult for the 
human body to use, unless served in the right 
combinations. 

Eating balanced protein is necessary to good 
nutrition. Protein is a blend of amino acids, and if 
one is missing in a meal the others are wasted. If 
one or two of the amino acids are low in a parti- 
cular meal, your body will be able to usé only part 
of the protein taken in. 

Still want to be a vegetarian? Then be prepared 
to do some careful meal planning to assure your- 
self of a diet that will give you the same energy and 
strength as meat-eaters. 

First, vegetarians should resist strongly the temp- 
tation to eat cakes, pies, sweet desserts and white 
flour foods. They are low in protein, minerals and 
vitamins and high in empty calories. Stay away 
from them. 

Don't go all the way and be a vegan — one who 
avoids all animal products. Eat eggs. which con- 
tain the finest quality protein. Eggs also supply fat, 
which helps keep up body heat and energy during 
cold weather. In primitive societies, vegetarian- 
ism tends to be a warm-country practice. Eskimos 
are almost exclusively meat eaters. They need 
fatty meat to keep warm. 

Soybeans are a very popular food among vege- 
tarians, because they are rich in good quality pro- 
tein. The amino acid methionine is somewhat 
limited in soybeans, but it becomes more available 
'when the bean is cooked. Incidentally, sesame 
seeds are high in methionine, so the combination 
of sesame and soy produce fine-quality protein. 


By Robert Rodale 


Corn is low in tryptophan and lysine. Sweet pota- 
toes contain those two amino acids. A portion of 
each of those foods produces a well-balanced pro- 
tein meal. Another good combination is to mix 
nuts and seeds with raw. green. leafy vegetables. 
You will then almost always get a complete protein. 

Vegetarian meal planning doesn't have to be an 
exercise in puzzle-solving. however. 

Just try to get the "whole works" of a plant in 
your meals, advises Dr Roger J. Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. For example, blend together in a 
meal leaves (spinach and lettuce), roots (carrots, 
turnips), seeds (such as corn or beans) and fruit 
(apples. tomatoes). While each of those foods is in- 
complete, together they blend into a wonderful 
diet. 

Because vegetarians don't vary their diet with 
meat. they tend to seek out foods that conven- 
tional eaters might consider novel, or even odd. In 
the United States, health food stores catering to 
vegetarians do a big business in millet, buck- 
wheat groats, unpearled barley, nutritional yeast 
and even Japanese Azuki beans. 

Vegetarians and meat-eaters alike share a grow- 
ing interest in wheat germ, sunflower and pump- 
kin seeds, brown rice, and raw or lightly roasted 
peanuts. Peanut butter or corn bread, incident- 
ally, provides a fine complete-protein meal com- 
bination. Unroasted nuts are also growing in 
popularity. Eat different kinds of nuts together, 
and with other foods. 

One nutrient vegetarians find difficult to get is 
vitamin B12, also called the animal protein factor. 
There are traces of B12 in yeast, wheat germ and 
soybeans, but to be sure of getting enough take a 
B12 supplementary vitamin. Pernicious anemia 
can result if the B12 level in the diet is low. George 
Bernard Shaw, one of the most famous vege- 
tarians of all time, quietly took liver extract injec- 
tions to cover his B vitamin needs. 

My personal advice is that a compromise 
between complete vegetarianism and the typical 
American-meat-gluttony makes the most sense. 
The average person eats too much meat, taking in 
too many calories, too much fat, and a dose of feed- 
lot additives to boot. Vegetarians eat all those 
good beans and nuts and fresh vegetables, but 
they have to keep alert to the question of balanced 
protein. 

A little bit of meat and a lot of vegetables is the 
ideal diet, to my way of thinking. 


Robert Rodale's new book. Sane Living in a Mad 
World, which we reviewed.(and recommended) in 
EG4, is now available generally in Australia in a 
paperback version, published by Signet, and priced 
at $1.60. 

The book is distributed by Tudor Distributors Pty 


Ltd. 


FEEDWELL FAMILY 


That's most of the Feedwell family on the page at 
the left. 

Standing, from left to right, are Dave. Mac. Reg. 
Malcolm and Steve, and bottom, left to right, Debbie. 
Amanda, Brian (in bowler hat), Pam and Milan (the magic 
miller). 

The Feedwell family is composed of a bunch of warm 
and friendly people who run the Feedwell Foundry. a 
bakery and teahouse in Greville Street, Prahran (in 
Melbourne) and Feedwell Foods, the macrobiotic grocery 
next door. 

Some of the delicious results of their work — whole rye 
'meal and wholewheat bread — are pictured at the front. 
Behind them is the huge Feedwell wood-fired oven. 

At the bakery you can buy herbal teas, grain coffees, 
pure fruit juices, fruit and vegetable pies, wholemeal 
cakes, cookies and biscuits, unadulterated ice-cream, 
fruit bread and yeasted and unleavened bread daily. 

All the grains are supplied by Milan Posavec (See EG4) 
and are organic, granite stoneground in the traditional 
way. 

With “Daddy Cool" pop star Ross Wilson the family 
formed Feedwell Foods Imports, which now imports. 
through the Muso Syokuhin Company of Japan, a wide 
range of high-quality organic macrobiotic products. 

These include Miso.(soybean paste), Tamari soy sauce, 

u tea, kuzu (wild arrowroot starch), umeboshi (salted 
plums), delicate buckwheat noodles and seaweeds like 
Hiziki, Wakame, Kombu, and Nori. These are available at 
the shop or for wholesale supply to health shops and 
restaurants. 

Feedwell is such a happy, healthy place. Why ain't it 
here in Sydney? 

We asked Brian Peacock to give us some thoughts on 
natural methods of bread baking. He supplied us with the 
story which follows and also reveals some of the secrets 
of the famous far-out funky Feedwell Foundry methods: 
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Assorted Horror Stories 

Before we could start baking we had to learn some of 
the tricks of the trade, so we visited a few small bakeries 
in the country that were still using wood-fired Scotch 
ovens. These visits were very interesting. In small 
bakeries the mix goes something like this: 

Baker pours warm water into mixer, adds white sugar, 
‘Bakerine (a chemical product that does all sorts of 
dubious things to the dough), then the white flour is 
added. Shortening, a few pounds of beef lard (vegetarians 
note all conventional bread shortening is 90 per cent 
beef lard) is added, then finally a few pounds of yeast. 

The machine then mixes it all up. With all the chemicals 
the gases inside blow the dough up like a balloon. For 
Milk Vienna skim milk is added. 

For wholemeal" most bakers just add molasses, a few 
pounds do the trick. Looks real good. The "better" 
bakers throw in a few pounds of wheat germ for effect. 

No bread produced commercially (except Feedwell's) is 
100 per cent wholemeal, for two reasons: 

1. Financially unsound — real wholemeal costs plenty; 

2. Difficult to manufacture quickly — time is money. 
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Yet still the big bandits blatantly advertise 100 per cent 
wholemeal. Who are they kidding? Lots of people 
unfortunately. Ralph Nader, where are you? 

In small country bakeries the kneading and cutting is 
still done by hand. The bread is of reasonable quality, 
though of little nutritional value. 

The big bread factories in the cities have modern 
equipment. The flour is delivered by huge bulk trans- 
porters. pumped into silos. fed into mixers, various 
chemicals added to make fast doughs. No kneading 
required. 

Liquid dough is squirted directly into tins, "travelling" 
electric ovens, out fifteen minutes later. sliced and 
wrapped and then removed from the lines by human 
hands and crated to be delivered. 

Modern factory bread, despite claims of vitamin 
enrichment, has no nourishment to offer. Is it any 
wonder? — the flour used is worthless junk that mice 
can't even exist on. 

FAR OUT BREAD: 

5lb organic stoneground flour 

2 tablespoons sunflower oil 

2 tablespoons seasalt 

2!20z fresh yeast (if using sourdough, loz) 

2 teaspoons honey 

3 pints warm water (approximately) 

2 tablespoons sourdough (optional) 

Dissolve honey in a bowl of hot water, add yeast. Place 
flour and salt in a suitable basin. Mix well, add oil and rub 
in. After the yeast has activated and is frothy, add to the 
flour mixture. Slowly add water (hot enough to touch)- 
mixing well until it forms into a dough. Remove the 
dough from the bowl to a floured bench. Work it well for 5. 
minutes, pushing it away with the palms, rolling it back, 
with the fingers. It should be very soft and pliable but not 
Sticky. 

Place in a warm position until the dough doubles in 
size. (A covered bowl near the hot oven will do.) Usually. 
about an hour. Take the dough out and reknead for five 
minutes; separate dough into four equal-size balls and, 
place in two warm, oiled bread tins. 

The tins should be long, narrow and with steep, high 
sides to help the bread rise. Flat tins produce flat loaves. 

After the dough has doubled in size again — usually 
about half an hour — place gently in a preheated oven at 
350-400 degrees Fahrenheit, and bake for approximately 
one hour. 

Bread is properly baked when the loaf removes from tin 
easily and gives a hollow sound wen tapped. 
SOURDOUGH: 

Sourdough is obtained by mixing dough with a liberal 
amount of water and standing for two days. It gives the 
bread a distinctive taste and enables you to use less 
yeast, which is good. However, the bother isn't worth it 
unless you make bread regularly every few days. 

Any of EARTH GARDEN'S readers living or visiting in 
Melbourne would be welcome to drop by and "break 
bread" with us. 

Peace and harmony, and healthy living and eating! Om 
Shanti Shanti. 


Australian self im 


Some time ago Neil Douglas suggested that we 
run a series of articles which, he said, might be 
called "Australian Self Image". The idea was to get 
to the source of what i$ truly Australian in our- 
selves, our life and art, and explore the essential 
and unique characteristics of our land. 

We agreed, and naturally asked Neil to suggest the first 
subject. So you can imagine our surprise when he 
nominated "Rubbish". What rubbish, we asked? 

"When you're travelling from Perth to Cairns you 
constantly hear our environment called 'rubbish'," Neil 
explained. '' 'I'm only bulldozing the rubbish,’ they say. 
And you know that rubbish means the swamps, heath, 
pebble country, rocky ridges, stringy-bark forests, 
brigalow and grass trees”. 

This was more like the Neil Douglas we know — a bush 
artist, a master gardener, but above all a passionate cam- 
paigner for the preservation of the Australian bush in its 
natural state. 

Neil told us he had been trying to interest the news- 
papers, radio and television in having a close look at why 
we call the scrub, the sticks, the stones just "rubbish", 
"out in the sticks" or the "never-never". None were 
interested. 

"In a rage," Neil continued, “I suddenly got the idea 
that if | did a painting of the rubbish — all my paintings 
are of the rubbish anyway — and offered it as a yearly 
award to the person or group who conserved the most 
rubbish, that this could be called ‘The Rubbish Award’.” 

Neil Douglas went ahead with this plan and his painting, 
"The Strange Australian Presence" was presented to the 
Victorian Conservation League by the Victorian 
Premier, Mr Hamer. 

But, even in this, Neil's wishes were thwarted: "The 
essential thing that has gone wrong is that it is now 
called, very tidily and nicely, 'The Victorian Conser- 
vation Award'. It's no longer 'The Rubbish Award'," says 
Neil. "The very thing that I’ve tried to use as a weapon to 
introduce Australia to Australians has now been called 
by such a tidy title ... and I’ve lost the emphasis on the 
rubbish. 

"So, people can still go out and say: 'Oh, this is pretty 
untidy. It's pretty swampy, it's pretty pebbly and pretty 
useless' and think the English concept of landscape is 
still the right one". f 

We asked Neil the question: What does the Australian 
bush mean to you? And what follows are some of his 
answers taken from a lengthy conversation: 

In Australia we have a problem of identity. The famous 
phrase “the Australian cultural cringe” has something 
to do with this. 

On the sunny side of most Australian hills there is wild- 
flower country, which is full of life — parrots, lizards, 
butterflies, orchids, all sorts of things. The 'best quality’ 
forests are usually much more shrubby, more treed-up, 
much darker and there's not nearly the same amount of 
delight in thousands of different species of plants, 
animals, birds and insects 
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Neil Douglas at Kangaroo Ground. 


The question of identity comes up again. With what do 
we identify ourselves? Economically, we're forced into 
the Australian pattern ... the bowling club, the cricket 
club, football, the ‘social aspirations of your wife and 
children, school and so on. 

Does the bush rnatter? | keep coming back to asking 
the question does it matter? Well, if we have a look at the 
paintings of Dobell, we see singular portraits which will 
stand on their own among any portraits done in modern 
times in the world. Why are they singular? | think | know. 
There's more Australian landscape in Dobell's portraits 
than there has been so far in the work of any Australian 
painter. You have a look at them. There's the big, red- 
faced circus lady, there's the portrait of Dame Mary 
Gilmore. 

Modern art gives us no relation to the ancient 
Australian landscape. | say again: Does it matter? Who 
do we want to be in Australia? Over and over again, if you 
stand up and try to save a patch of hillside, you'll be told 
'There's nothing there — what are you screaming 
about? The people who say there's nothing there, if 
they're locals, have probably walked through this patch 
of scrub, with their dogs. A group have driven past, 
perhaps picknicked there with a rowdy beer party. 


Even the Shire President, even the local conser- 
vationist won't know what is the best thing about this 
patch of scrub. He might go along with the idea of saving 
it as part of the modern thing about saving our environ- 
ment. If you save this little patch the same Shire Coun- 
cillor who helped you will then put in a picnic ground. 
He'll think it's a very good idea for the kids to ride their 
horses through. It will become a part of the recreational 
facilities of the district. And you'll miss completely the 
feeling of the bush as having its own identity. 

The first thing about the bush and the thing we're all 
missing is that it exists for itself and it's best with nobody 
there at all. It is the most vulnerable landscape in the 
world. 

The character of the bush has something about it 
which we don't really miss at all. | think if we miss it it's 
deliberate. It's because we're after an identity of some 
kind that we deliberately hate the bush, even while we're 
in the act of paying tribute to it. 

The thing | want to suggest as a result of. this 
introduction is that we humans will not have any identity 
whatsoever unless we can face the prospect of no 
identity. The thing we desperately search for in our 
hearts is justice and God and happiness, community 
work and community relationships. But the bush says: 
‘There is no justice. There is no order.’ Human beings 
have no identity. They are part of the accidental 
behaviour of natural circumstances. 

Now, until we encompass this emptiness in the 
Universe we cannot be humanists. We cannot have a true 
relation with another human being. The whole thing is 
based on sentiment. Childish, naive, innocent senti- 
mentality. 

D. H. Lawrence is still the only man who's written about 
the bush. Tagore, who was in fashion some time ago — 
when I was a boy — said: ‘We are children, playing with 
pebbles on the seashore’. 


In eastern culture and in western culture we have some 
relation with chaos, with anti-art, with grotesquery ... in 
Japanese and Chinese art especially. In European art 
there's Bosch and Bruegal. In English art there's Hogarth. 
Now | would suggest that the grotesquery, the aware- 
ness of disarray and chaos, the modern French (when | 
say modern, it happened about 1880) breakaway from 
the Golden Mean, Picasso's efforts to find disarray and 
disorganized colour, the modern musicians' efforts to 
find discordancy — all these are humanized. They're all 
sentimental. It's all a humanized grotesquery. 

Only in the bush will you find the absolutely unutter- 
able disorganization of the primaeval. The grotesquery 
of overseas in the arts where you face up to things, is a 
very humanized facing-up. The bush is far greater, far 
more terrifying in its presentation than is yet achieved 
in the realizations of either eastern or western art or 
philosophy. 


If I'm right about this, and if any of this quality comes 
up in our future paintings, in our future art and future 
philosophy, Australians should as a result of this, be the 
greatest humanists that we've yet seen. 

We started off well with the quality of mateship. Today 
we laugh at mateship — it's a homosexual effusion. You 
go to a country party or a suburban party and you find all 
the women up at one end of the room and all the men at 
the other. This is a continuing feature of Australian life, 
even today, except among the young people, who bloody 
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well won't go along with the rat-race, or any of the senti- 
mentality attached to it. 

EARTH GARDEN is about young people. But so far the 
young people would not be the people they are today 
except that the movement was made from overseas. 
This is a damning indictment of us. | once said that Mel- 
bourne people only make a stand for themselves on the 
new modern trains with less seats. 

This was not true of the Australian pioneer. He could 
think his own thoughts. He was a man and he created his 
own philosophy in his own right which is not surviving 
the impact of time-payment, the Welfare State and sheer 
bloody snobbery about material possessions. 

That is why | think there's something in the bush 
which, if we could only face up to it, is really about our- 
selves. That's why it's so terribly important to save 
patches, to save as much as we can near every town, of 
the extraordinary ahuman bush, so that we can relate 
truly and truly orient ourselves with each other — to our- 
selves and to the Universe. 


Keyline School 


The Third Victorian Keyline School held recently in the lush 
Kiewa Valley, Victoria, was attended by 140 people eager to 
learn about this practical large-scale method of natural farming. 

The school was opened by Mr Geoff Wallace, president of the 
Kiewa Valley Keyline Club which staged the three-day school. 

Mr Joe Adams and his father Harry demonstrated high- 
speed irrigation from a Keyline dam over their healthy and 
prolific pasture. The Adams' have topped the herd testing for the 
past four years, with Mr Les Coulston running a close second. 

Both farms have been chisel ploughed in preference to using 
artificial fertilizers which they no longer require because chisel- 
aerated soils take in natural nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
This saves on the somewhat toxic artificial nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers used by “orthodox” farmers. 

Neither of these Keyline farms use or require superphosphate 
and on both there is a noticeable freedom from livestock health 
problems. 

Mr P. A. Yeomans, who originated the Keyline system of land- 
scape design and irrigation more than 20 years ago, lectured the 
visitors from all Australian states and the Philippines. 

His son Ken Yeomans gave an address of a rather non- 
technical nature which was instructive and well received. 

One of the highlights of the school was the barbecue and film 
and lecture evening held at the Kergunyah Hall, where the 
visitors accounted for 200lbs of prime Keyline-produced steaks, 
S0lbs of non-preservatised sausages, 30 loaves of wholewheat 
bread and 10 dozen bottles of pure grape juice. 

Mr and Mrs Farry Greenwood donated two cases of apples 
and two cases of choice grapes from their Bio-dynamic orchard 
at Merrigum, Victoria. 

A film of Keyline flood-flow irrigation in action in New 
Caledonia helped put the finishing touches to a really pleasant 
three days of learning. 


—From Norman Wallace 
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Mud gains strength when compressed. Ramming and 
stabilizing can greatly improve the adobe blocks which 
we described in “Build with bricks" in EARTH GARDEN 
NO 3. i 

The Cinva Ram does this job. It's a long-handled steel 
press which squeezes out rock-hard adobe building 
blocks. 

Using the hand-operated ram, two men should be able 
to produce 250 or more 4 x 6 x 12 inch blocks in a day. 
About 2,500 blocks this size would be needed for a small 
two-roomed house. 

Material used is lightly-moistened common soil, sifted 
through a-inch wire mesh and stabilized with a 
"binder", usually of one part cement to ten parts earth. 
Where cement is too costly, agricultural lime or even 
manure can be added, two parts to ten parts earth. 

The soil you remove from foundations is usually ideal 
for block making. 

By inserting a wooden form the ram can be altered to 
make semi-hollow blocks or flooring tiles 142 x 6 x 12 
inches. Blocks can be removed by hand and you can start 
building with them after 10 to 15 days curing out of sun 
or rain. 

The Cinva Ram blocks have smooth surfaces and 
sharp, precise edges. 

Using leverage, the device builds about 100lbs of 
human weight on its handle into about 20 tons of com- 
pression on the earth mix. 

The illustrations show details of the ram block press 
and the way it is operated. 

The cost in Australia is $155 for each machine. This 
may seem high for someone starting off to build a roof 
over their heads on a shoestring budget, but it is obvious 
that the Cinva Ram would pay for itself in building only 
one house. 
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Cost could be shared by a group, or tne ram could be 
passed from one group to another, or sold when no 
longer required. You could start a mud-brick “factory” 
with just one machine. 

The big advantage seems to be the strength of the com- 
pressed blocks — in many respects stronger than fired 
bricks if they are not exposed to groundwater. A lot of 
time and labour can obviously be saved because of the 
rapid production of the bricks. 

Normal mortar can be used, or a 1:2:9 mortar made of 
cement, lime and the same soil used for making the 
blocks. 

Some other uses open up to those adept at using the 
Cinva Ram. Lots of experiments have been going on in 
making coal briquettes and newspaper blocks for fuel 
and sawdust blocks (mix 1 part cement, 1 sand, 3 saw- 
dust and %2 clay by volume) for floors or lining inside 
walls. Consider the possibilities. 


The Cinva Ram was developed by the Centro Inter- 
americano de Vivienda (Cinva) in Bogota, Columbia, to 
build cheap houses in Latin America and has since been 
used in many “Third World” areas. 

It was designed to be used by only two men, was light 
enough (128lbs) to be carried by a donkey and simple 
enough to be repaired by a village blacksmith. 

In an article headed ‘Building Blocks, Dirt Cheap", the 
Reader's Digest (June, 1964), said: "This ingenious hand 
press has helped nearly a million people in 50 countries 
to build sturdy houses from ordinary soil and to move 
from squalor into decent shelters." 

Ipec Housing Corporation of New York owns the world 
rights to Cinva Ram and it is made under licence in New 
Zealand by: Fraser Engineering Co Ltd, 39 Lunns Road, 
Christchurch 4. 


The Australian agents are: Queensland Pastoral Sup- 
plies Pty Ltd, Box 768, GPO Brisbane, Queensland, 4000. 
QPS will rail freight the machines from Brisbane. Price 
$155 each. 

More detailed information on stabilized earth build- 
ing is available in: Soil Cement — Its Use In Building, 
United Nations Sales Section, New York, NY, 10017, USA. 
Price $US1.50 post paid. 
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Ant bed floor 


The only ant bed that is any good is the red bed. It sets 
down almost as good as concrete. | have made quite a 
few floors with it also cricket pitches, and tennis courts, 
and it lasts for years. 

Break the ant beds up fairly fine, then wet and mix well. 
Then shovel into position. The method is just the same as 
cement. 

Water for several days to allow it to dry out slowly. If 
any cracks occur mix some very fine, very wet ant bed 
and pour into cracks. 

To get a bright surface, sprinkle fine ant bed over the 
first surface and work smooth with a trowel. 

Signed J. BOWE 
(Ant bed specialist) 

On page 49 of my copy of EARTH GARDEN No. 4 I read 
about Gladney Oakley asking for information about ant- 
bed floors (termite mounds) so | wrote to my father (aged 
67) who is a "specialist" in that direction. He lived for the 
first 30 years of his life in an old mining town (Coolgarra, 
now a ghost town) which had many houses with antbed 
floors and slab walls. 

Yvon Cross 

Innisfail, Queensland. 


More on tanning 


By Alan Parry 

It was with interest that | saw the article in EG4 by my 
friend and Ag College compatriot, David Miller. 

| have used a tanning mixture which | think is easier 
and simpler than his. It.is based on an article in the 
Agriculture Journal of July, 1971. 

The nide is fleshed and soaked in a mixture of 4lb of 
salt and 4 Ib of alum in 4 gallons of water. If you try to 
buy alum at a chemist, you'll be well and truly had. | 
found that at your friendly local environment-polluting 
nursery they will sell Muriate of Potash (K2SO4) and 
blueing powder for hydrangeas (7 per cent aluminium as 
Al? (SO4) 3). 

Use 2 |b of the former and 3% to 4 Ibs of the latter in 
4.gallons of water. A plastic rubbish bin is good for the 
soaking. Soak for 7 days, changing the position of the 
skin each morning and night. 

Tack the skin to a wall to dry and Bob's your uncle. 
You can save money by re-using the tanning solution. 
Just top up the bin to 4 gallons with a slightly stronger 
solution than the first one. 

The skin should be cleaned the same way as Dave 
described. | made a skin tanned this way into a sleeveless 
jerkin, sewing it with black waxed linen thread. The 
contrast with white leather was great. 

Instead of buttons | used leather thongs (cut from the 
scraps of hide) and bone toggles. 

Best of luck if you try it. 


l. Robbing the hives. A smoker is 2. Frames are removed from the 


3. Remaining bees are ge 
used to disperse the bees. super using a “hive tool" 


brushed off with a "bee brush”. 


7. The extractor works on a centri- 


6. When the wax layer is removed, fuge principle — as the frames spin 8. A gear system makes ha 
the honey-filled comb is ready for the about, honey is thrown out, spiralling cranking the extractor fairly e 
extractor. against the inside wall. when you get into the swing of it. 
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4. Steam-heated uncapping knife 
and copper boiler. 


Extracting honey is hard, hot work, but well worth 
it in the end, as we found out after helping some 
friends rob their hives recently. 

The "honey house" was the kitchen of an old 
stone cottage, where the fuel stove was kept red-hot 
all day heating the copper boilers to provide steam 
for the uncapping knife and wax reducer. 

Added to the heat was the fact that all the 
windows and doors were kept tightly closed to keep 
out marauding bees wondering where all their 
honey had gone. 

Seven of us took all day to process about 300 Ibs 
from 80 frames of ten beehives. All the combs were 
laden with honey because the beekeeper had been 
putting off the extraction until we arrived. 

Both of us took turns at each step — removing 
wax cappings from the frames, stacking, loading 
and unloading frames and working the hand 
extractor. It was a rewarding experience and we're 
still enjoying some of the beautiful honey which we 
helped to extract. 
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5. The hot knife cuts off the thin 
wax layer (cappings) which coats the 
honey on the frame. Wax removed 
falls into the wax reducer below. 


9. The final reward. Rich, tasty 
honey. It's ready to eat after being left 
to settle and “ripen” for three or four 

« days. : 


GARDEN TOOLS 


1.sLasbers 
Cc Bashers 


The first "agricultural" implement was a sharpened 
digging stick. Later hoes were made of deer's antler. 
Man's first wooden ploughs were hauled by oxen. Behind 
the ploughman a man followed with a mattock, breaking 
up the heavier clods of earth. 

Corn was gathered with a wooden, flint-faced sickle. 
The scythe is said to have developed from the sharpened 
blades which extended from the axles of war chariots like 
those used by the early Britons. 

With the Bronze Age came metal edged tools — axes, 
‘ploughshares, weapons. Slashers and bashers used to 
tame the soil. 

A tool is an extension of the gardener's hands and 
arms. Buy good tools and look after them well. 

Richard Burton has been working with tools for years. 
We'll be publishing a series of notes on tools with his 
comments on their use about the homestead and garden 
over the next few issues. 


1. A pick or pickaxe. An 
anchor-shaped implement 
for breaking up hard 
ground or rock. They come 
in various sizes. Get a big 
one while you're at it. 

Any lady who can do pick- 
ing for any length of time 
can handle a big one as well 
as a small one. It's a matter 
of letting the swing do the 
work, rather than trying to 
force your own energy into 
the blow. 

2. A scythe. Used for cut- 
ting grass and hay. Scythes 
take a lot of getting used to, 
a lot of practice. New- 
chums come up smiling, 
saying they've "used" one 
when, in fact, they haven't. 
All they've really done is 
bash down the grass! 

A friend of ours who is a 
pretty good man with his 
hands has been using a 
scythe for 20 years. He 
reckons it's only over the 
last two or three years he's 
really got the hang of it. 

It's all in the swing of 
course, and the way you 
hold your body. Best to 
watch a good man and 
practise for at least. 10 
years: Must be kept very 
sharp. Watch out for your 
ankles! 

3. Crowbar. Most essential 
item. Have a blacksmith 
make one rather than buy 
one in a shop. They bend 
easily if they're not good. 
They're very heavy. Used, of 
course, for levering things, 


but also essential for 
making post holes with 
good straight sides. Two 


crowbars is a good policy. 

Use the chisel-like end, 
kept straight and sharp. 
After a lot of wear the end 
gets round like this: 
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Then, when you're tamp- 
ing down the soil around the 
post to hold it firm, stamp 
down in shallow layers, 
using the knob at the end o 
the bar: v 


The knob is also handy for 
breaking up stuff, bashing 
holes in doors, etc. 

4. A sickle. For reaping or 
lopping. In England | 
remember the men used to 
use a forked stick thus: 


to hold the growth over, so 
they could see the stems 
clearly when they worked 
them. Ours has a serrated 
edge which saws the stems 
off, so the action is a rather 
sawing, sliding motion. 
Many don't have this ser- 
ration, but the sliding action 
is- still necessary to impact 
the cutting, or  slicing 
motion. 

5. A 14lb sledge hammer. 
For blacksmithing, quarry- 
ing, shifting stone foun- 
dations, wrecking. These 
vary from 10lbs to about 
20lbs | think, with 12, 14 
and 16lbs the most general 
range to choose from. Good 
for driving in stakes and 
crunching up rock. 

6. A 5lb hammer. Used for 
battering cold-chisels into 
rock-seams. 


7. Spalling hammer. A 
rock basher. The head is 
shaped: 


Ours is a 16lbs one. All the 
weight is delivered at a 
small surface and hence its 
effectiveness in rock-break- 
ing. | broke two sledgeham- 
mer handles in one day 
before | discovered the 
Spalling hammer! 

8. A post-hole digger. It's 
just a large auger, with the 
cutting disc varying in size 
from 4 to about 10 inches. 
Ours is a six-inch. You stick 
the point in the ground and 
turn the "T" handle, stop- 

ing at frequent intervals 

pull up the loosened tube 
of earth: 


Useless in stoney ground. 
Even a fairly small stone will 
upset the action. However, 
in pure loamy soil, a great 
time-saver for sinking small 
diameter posts. 


9. A heavy sickle in a long 
handle. Used for slashing. 
There are many types of 
slashers, ranging from 
sickle types to machete 
types — all on long or short 
handles for slashing down 
undergrowth, such as black- 
berries. In England there 
was a heavy tool called a bill- 
book. which was a cross be- 
tween a chopper and a 
slasher. It had a blade about 
15-18 inches long made of 
heavy sharpened iron and 
shaped: 


l've never seen one in Aus- 
tralia, but this was used a 
lot for slashing in Britain. 

10 & 11. Mattocks. Utility 
tool — digging. trenching. 
rock-picking, root-snap- 
ping. Two sorts here: 


l, 
/ 


1l. picking end. 2. 
chopping end. 
Both useful, and recom- 


mend having the two. With 


things like mattocks, 
spades, etc, it’s a good idea 
to have a selection in case 
any townsmen visit you and 
claim they want exercise. It 
only happens in one of 
about 170 visitations, but 
when it does, one may as 
well make the most of it by 
being tooled up! 

For the other 169 visits, 
the tools you'll need will be 
chairs, teapot, wine cellar, 
large food store, car, bath- 
room equipment, record 
player, beds, first aid kit, a 
good facade and assorted 
associated items! 


Care of tools: 


Keep all the handles well 


. lubricated with linseed oil, 


and keep them under cover. 
Sun and rain alterations 
are dynamite on wood. 

Keep a bucket of sump-oil 
soaked sand in the tool shed 
and, after cleaning metal 
parts of earth by hosing. 
plunge the blades in and out 
of the oily sand a few times. 
Keep all the metal parts like- 
wise well oiled. 

It's a good idea to paint 
wide red strips on wooden 
handles — you don't lose 
tools in high growth so 
much. If anything goes 
wrong with a tool, don't 
keep working it — fix it, or 
else you'll put excess strain 
somewhere else. 

For replacing handles 
imported hickory is best, 
but check the local natives 
to see which is the most suit- 
able, from the point of view 
of springiness and 
strength. If you're going to 
cut your own handles, it's 
worth taking some time 
over it. 

A bent handle, or a loose 
one cuts the effectiveness 
of the tool enormously and 
thus puts unnecessary 
strain on the user, which is 
OK is you're 19, fresh to the 
business and slightly mad 
with naivety, but not so hot 
if you're one of the old ones 
who stick to it when you're 
69, long worn and 
temperate! 
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Don't use nails to fix the 
blades of tools to the 
handles. They soon work 
loose, can crack the handle, 
and they catch in every- 
thing. especially the skin of 
your hands. 

Drill a hole and use a bolt, 
cutting and filing it smooth 
to the nut afterwards. 
Screws aren't bad, but the 
bolt is best, since it goes 
right through the handle 
and grips the shaft from 
both sides. Use a thin bolt, 
so you've still got 
wood left. 


some 


Left: strain one side only. 
Right: bolt holds two sides 
— strain holds either way of 
leverage. 


Use a long handle on 
every tool possible. This 
gives you greater leverage, 
greater swing at less energy 
cost. 

All tools come in different 
sizes, light and heavy, wide 
and narrow, deep and shal- 
low. Pick one for the job as 
it comes up and soon you'll 
have a range to cover any 
possibility. Start with 
basics and beware of the 
fancies. Usually a basic tool 
will do a good job, if not 


better. And they'll last 
longer. 
A good, sharp, long- 


handled spade defeats the 
purpose of an edging tool, 
for instance, except in rare 
circumstances. 

Next issue: Diggers. 


Hygienic 


Australia's largest distributor of 

organically grown foods is Hygienic 
[Food Supplies Pty Ltd, based in the 
Sydney suburb of West Ryde. 

Regular home delivery services to 
all parts of Sydney provide about 300 
families with fresh unpolluted fruit 
and vegetables, health breads, 
muesli, honey, nuts, grains, herbal 
teas and canned foods. 

The fruit and vegetables are grown 
without the use of sprays or 
fertilisers in composted soil by 
organic farmers, including the 
members of The Organic Growers’ 
Association of NSW. 

Organically grown grains, seeds 
and pulses are obtained from a 
widely distributed number of 
growers throughout Australia. Bio- 
dynamically grown wheat comes 
from the Murray Valley, soya beans 
from the highlands of Central 
Queensland and pure natural honey 
from spray-free areas of the NSW 
bush. 

Hygienic Products is run by Dr 
David Phillips, a writer and lecturer 
on health and organic growing, and 
his two brothers Keith and Allan. 

Hygienic is the Australian distri- 
butor for Norganic cold-pressed oils 
and dressings and other products. 
Sunflower seeds, sun-dried fruit and 
pumpkin seeds come from Southern 
California. 

Some prices: Wholegrain organic 
wheat (ready for grinding or 
sprouting) 18 cents Ib, bulk supplies 
(over 10lb) 16 cents Ib, stoneground 
grains — plain wholemeal 32 cents 
2lb, rye meal 35 cents 2lb, millet 
meal and rolled oats 20 cents Ib, 
crude molasses 39 cents Ib, raw 
goats’ yoghurt (80z) 22 cents, 
vegetable oil soap, 25 cents per cake. 

Hygenic will also freight goods. 
Send a 7-cent stamped envelope for 
a detailed price list. We can’t print all 
their good things here. 

The address: Hygienic Food 
Supplies Pty Ltd, 97-99 Ryedale 
Road, West Ryde, NSW, 2114. 
(Phone: 807 1855.) 


earth garden's Key 


CLYDESDALES 


ae 


The Clydesdale Horse Preservation Association of Australia is devoted to the care and 
protection of aged working horses. Blackie, George, Toby and Rosie, pictured above with John 
Maple, founder and secretary of the Association, were saved from the knackery and are being 


looked after at Everton, Victoria. 


More than a dozen other Clydesdales are sharing their paddocks. You can join by sending $4 
for an annual subscription to the Association, C/- Mr J. G. Maple, Everton, Victoria 3746. 


Members receive an attractive badge and newsletter. 


FOOD CO-OPS 


The Wholefoods Co-operative at 
Auchenflower, Brisbane, is developing 
into a focal point for many kinds of co-op 
activities. : 

lan tells us Wholefoods is now renting 
its own small experimental farm,. with 
an old homestead and the plan is to use 
no combustion-engined machinery — 
just sweat and muscle. 

Trevor is involved with the idea of link- 
ing all the natural living groups together 


and has been visiting these communities 


and gathering information from 
organic fruit and vegetable growers. 
Wholefoods can now supply country 
community co-ops within a reasonable 
distance of Brisbane with discount 
supplies of soya bean meal and unhusked 
and milled millet for baking and muesli. 
“A flourishing co-operative movement 
will prove the key for the realisation of a 
truly alternate culture," Trevor Says. “l 
myself only wish there were more whole- 
foods operations in every town or city to 
promote vegetarianism, co-operation, 
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trust, organıc and Bio-dynamic farming 
methods, rural communities and life- 
styles.” 

John and Graeme of Wholefoods will be 
providing some of the healthy tucker 
available at the Aquarius Festival at 
Nimbin in May. They've even bought a 
four-ton truck to help ferry people and 


‘supplies from Brisbane. 


Wholefoods are at 451 Milton Road, 
Auchenflower, Queensland, 4066. 

Join yaur local food co-op for cheaper, 
healthier, food. Here's some addresses: 

Happy Valley Co-op, Mullumbinby, C/- 


„Nick Shand, Coopers Lane, Main Arm, 


NSW. 2482. 
The Earth Food Co-op is alive and well 
again at 3 Theatre Place, Canterbury, 


Melbourne. 


Sydney Organic Foods Co-op: Join or 
collect orders at Village Church, New- 
combe Street, Paddington, between 
7.30 and 9.30 pm on Thursday nights. 

Consumers’ Co-operative Society, 22 
Lynton Avenue, Hobart, Tasmania. 


natural sources 


ORGANIC PRODUCE 


Country supplies: 

Bananas 12 cents Ib and wheat available all- 
year-round. Best for people who live near as 
freight is high. Also tropical- fruit like 
soursop, five corners, jackfruit and 
monstereosa late summer. 

Mrs J. Spear, Harmony Farm, Black 
Mountain Road, Kuranda, N. Qld 4870. 

Mrs Spear also has books on organic 
gardening and Norweigan "Algifert" seaweed 
extract for sale. 

Sun-dried fruit and nuts: John Fielder, 
Knudsen's Lane, Cairns, N. Qld 4870. 

Apples: Season late February through 
winter, $3.40 per bushel. Freight payable on 
delivery in Queensland. NSW add $1.50 with 
order. 

'Stonefruit, December-January, pears end 
of January. Tomatoes, pumpkins, potatoes 
and other vegetables send 7 cents stamp 
for further information. Mr A. Devereaux, 
Bracken Brae Orchard, Cottonvale, Qld. 
4378. 

Vegetables for sale at farm, weekends or by 
appointment: J. Richardson, Robson Road, 

Kenthurst, NSW 2145. Tel: 654 1101. 


Wheat: Mr T. R. Wilcox, "Sylvania", 
Canowindra, NSW, 2804. 


Apples: Mr and Mrs Wright, Wildwood 


Apples, Red Hill, Victoria 3937. 

Macfarlane’s grain: Available in 180Ib. 
quantity only. Soy beans 10 cents Ib.. millet 
(unhusked) 12e 1b., sorgum 6c Ib., maize 6c Ib. 

Send orders to: Macfarlane Bros.. M/S 
120, Harrisville, Queensland 4305. Note: 
Soy beans have been Ay marked (they're 
really organic!) 

Smaller quantities, 201b. minimum: Whole- 
foods Co-operative, 451. Milton Road., 
Auchenflower, Queensland 40066. Prices. are 
2 cents Ib, dearer. Transport: freight collect. 

Stoneground wholemeal and ryemeal, 
minimum SOIbs: Milan Posavec, Block |l, 
Railway Road, Epping, Victoria 3076. Price: 
Wholemeal, SOlbs $5.00 plus rail freight: 
ryemeal, SOlbs $6.00 plus freight. Free 
delivery 30 mile radius of Melbourne GPO. 


CITY OUTLETS 


City outlets: Fruit and vegetables. 
Sydney: Phoebe's Health Shoppe, 
Ways, Paddington. ` 
Hygienic Food Supplies 
Ryedale Road, Ryde. 
Melbourne: QOL 
Chapel Street, Prahran. 
Bruce Standish, 723 Glenhuntly 
Caulfield. 
Angelo D'Agostino, 601 Station Road, Box 
Hill. 
Adelaide: 
Market. 


Five 
Pty Lid, 97 


Whole Foods, 


Road, 


Fricker's Food Co, Adelaide 


LEARNING 

The Students’ Association of the 
Australian National University hopes to 
set up an information exchange centre 
soon along the lines of Melbourne's suc- 
cessful Learning Exchange. 

For further enquiries write to Stephen 
Jones at The Learning Exchange, 1078 
High Street, Armadale, Victoria 3143. 

Meanwhile in Sydney, the Learning Co- 
Op, PO Box 23, Surry Hills 2010, is uniting 
people with resources, who want to teach, 
with people who want to learn 
anything from gardening to craft, surf- 
board riding or car maintenance to 
politics and poetry. 


EATING OUT— 


MELBOURNE: Naytura, 24 Centre Place 
and 300 Little Collins Street. 

Shakahari, 329 Lygon Street, Carlton 
(macrobiotic). 

Food for Thought, Chapel Street, South 
Yarra. 

The Slim Inn, off Collins Street. 

Feedwell Foundry, 120 Greville Street, 
Prahran. 


VEGETARIAN 

The Vegetarian Society of Australasia 
Incorporated was formed to safeguard 
and improve the health of the public by 
disseminating the principles of 
vegetarianism. It also plans "to influence 
the production, preservation and 
distribution of foods in accordance with 
scientific nutritional principles”. 

Yearly subscription $2, or $1 for a half 
year's dues to those joining after June 80. 
Address: 723 Glenhuntly Road, Caulfield, 
Victoria, 3162. ` 


B-D SPRAYS 

Bio-dynamic preparations and supplies 
are available from: Mr R. H. Williams, 234 
Boundary Road, Roseville, NSW, 2069. B- 
D Sprays available are: No 500 (soil 
preparation), No 501 (silicon spray) and 
No 508 (Equestrum tea for insect and 
disease resistance). All these cost $1 for 
an acre portion. ; 

Spray 502-7 also available. Mr Williams 
has a range of literature on Bio- 
dynamics, Rudolf Steiner and Anthropo- 
sophy. When enquiring, enclose a 
stamped envelope for reply. 


SYDNEY: Blooms Health Foods, 400 
George Street. 

The Whole Meal, Angel Arcade, off Pitt 
Street. 

The Natural Food Centre, 150 Liverpool 
Street, Darlinghurst. 

True Health Aids, 443 George Street. 

Two Little Fishes (ex Beggars Banquet), 
Evans and Mansfield Streets, Balmain. 

Marscell's Healthy Meals, 16 Challis 
Avenue, Potts Point. 

The Macrobiotic Restaurant, 
Oxford Street, Bondi Junction. 

Carbon Cycle, 260 Military Road, 
Neutral Bay. 

O Fung, 26 Glebe Point Road, Glebe. 


ADELAIDE: Annie's Kitchen, Main Road, 
Crafers. : $ 
Mary's Health Food & Juices, 177 Glen 

Osmond Road, Frewville. 

BRISBANE: Mr Natural's Food Store & 
Kitchen, 132 Sir Fred Schonnell Drive, St 
Lucia. 

PERTH: Scoffs. Vegetarian Restaurant, 
500 Stirling Highway, Cottesloe. Open 
Wednesday to Sunday. Dinner from 6.30. 
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Delegates at the world-wide congress of organic 
groups held at Versailles last November have 
formed an International Federation of Organic 
Agriculture Movements. 

The French group, Nature et Progres, which 
organized the conference, is serving as inter- 
national headquarters based in Paris. 

The Federation will exchange information 
between members, study this basic information, 
direct its use and co-ordinate research 
programmes. 

Organic Gardening and Farming magazine will 
act as the link between Paris and the English- 
speaking groups throughout the world. 

For more details write to: Jerome Goldstein, OGF, 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 18049, USA. 

Mrs Marjorie Spear, in the latest "Soil & Health" 
newsletter from Cairns expresses the hope that a 
similar unity can be created among the Australian 
societies. "Perhaps then”, Mrs Spear says, "our 
proven ideas will be recognized by the 
Government”. 

We know David Stephen, secretary of the Organic 
Gardening & Farming Society of Tasmania is also in 
favour of this, so perhaps it is just a matter of time 
before we have an "Australian Organic Society", 
with active State branches. 


organie - 


OUUIOOK 


To avoid any confusion we may have created in 
EG4 it seems timely to point out that the OGFS of 
Tasmania is a State body and that the Organic 
Farming and Gardening Society (OFGS) is the older 
established and Australia-wide group. 

Both have asked us to point this out, also that 
there is no connection between the two, other than 
a common interest in natural gardening and 
farming. 


Alex Serrurier, editor of the Northern Goat Club's 
"quarterly bleat" Goat Gossip, tells us that the 
club's new edition of its booklet Feeds & Feeding is 
now ready. If you have ordered a copy previously, 
and haven't received it, drop a note to the club. If 
you are interested in goats or already have them, 
Feeds & Feeding is a valuable guide. 

It's available for 50 cents post free from: 
Northern Goat Club, Hon Secretary, Mrs B. 
Semmens, Stony Creek Road, Warrandyte, Victoria, 
3113. 


Britain's Soil Association has scrapped its 
Journal and "Span" newsletter and will shortly 
publish a new magazine covering the organic scene. 

Price. in Australia for one year's subscription, 
posted is $4.80. Orders are now being taken by The 
Soil Agency, RMB 1059, Wodonga, Victoria, 3690. 
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Flowerpots 


Ceramic flowerpots have many uses. In the illüs- 
trations at the right Helen Haggath shows some of 
these. ' 

The first is a series of small pots screwed over an 
electric light globe directly into the ceiling or a beam 
to act as lightshades. 

The second drawing uses the same idea, but this 
time the light is shaded by just one huge flowerpot 
suspended from the ceiling by a metal chain. We saw 
this unique and effective method at a friend's house 
and this prompted us to think of many ways flower- 
pots could be utilized. 

A largish flowerpot makes a good emergency stove 
too. You can use small twigs or charcoal as fuel and 
cook on pieces of wire resting across the top of the 
bowl. 

Another idea not shown was often used in the 
outback in the old days — a small flowerpot was 
inverted into its dish, which was filled with water. 
Butter was kept cool by storing it on a glass dish in the 
water-filled plate. The pot was covered with a cloth, 
with its ends resting in the water. 

Flowerpots are often used for baking bread and turn 
out a crisp warm loaf with a distinctive shape. Try this 
recipe: 

FLOWER POT LOAVES 
80z plain flour 
80z wheatmeal flour 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons sugar 
Y? pint warm water 
2 teaspoons dried yeast 
cracked wheat (optional) 
Y4oz shortening 
Mix flours, salt and one teaspoon of the sugar 


'together. Rub in shortening. Dissolve remaining sugar 


in the water and sprinkle the dried yeast on top. 

Leave for ten minutes or until frothy. Add the yeast 
liquid to the flour and mix to a soft dough. Turn out on 
to a lightly floured working surface and knead well. 

When the dough has been kneaded, put into a well- 
greased earthenware flower pot with a 5 inch top 
diameter. Cover and leave the dough to rise until 
double its original size. Brush the top with a little salt 
water solution and sprinkle with cracked wheat. 

Bake, standing the pot upright, in a very hot oven, 
450 deg F, for 30-40 minutes. Cool on a rack. 

Note: When using a flower pot for baking for the first 
time, grease it well and bake empty in a hot oven once 
or twice to season it. 

Adapted from Farmhouse Kitchen, by Audrey Ellis 
(Stanley Paul & Co Ltd). 


Small flowerpots are good containers for storing 
onions, nuts, raisins and sultanas, and the shallow 
plates and bowls that you buy with them for a few 
cents make attractive fruit bowls too. 

Finally, don't overlook this fact: you can even use 
flowerpots for growing flowers, ivy or herbs that will 
really brighten up the kitchen windowsill. 


From the groups: 


There's been a pleasing upsurge of interest in 
natural food and organic farming and gardening in 
the year EARTH GARDEN has been going. All the 
societies and groups involved in this good work 
have been growing too. 

We've selected some extracts from the most recent 
publications of the groups listed below and reprint these 
with their permission. 

Here's to natural living in Australia! 


TASMANIA 


Hints from Newsletter No 3 (February-March) of The 
Organic Gardening & Farming Society of Tasmania. 
Membership of the State's active society is $2.00 
annually. Write to: David Stephen, 12 Delta Avenue, 
Taroona, Hobart, Tasmania 7006. 

Spray salt water on fruit trees — kills the pear'n'cherry 
slug. 

Derris Dust is afso effective on small cherry trees. 

A ring of chives around fruit trees combats possums. 
Margot Patterson (Mt Nelson) is jubilant that she has 
found something to protect her small orchard. : 

If wasps are ruining your apricots and peaches, try this: 
place an empty beer bottle under affected tree containing 
some pieces of ripe fruit (they may even like some beer!). 
Once inside, wasps are trapped. Bees are not inquisitive it 
seems. 


SUNFLOWER SPROUTS 


From Soil & Health, March newsletter: 

"| use a lot of seaweed and seagrass as mulch around 
plants, and find it very beneficial," says Mrs D. Ward, of 
Southport, Queensland. 

Mrs Ward's report continues: “I often give my beetroot 
a drink of diluted seawater (coarse salt can be used). | 
recommend having the vegetable garden about ten 
inches hizh and boarded up. The rainwater then does not 
carry away my good compost. My friends' gardens are 
often just slime. 

"Buckwheat and sunflowers are easy to grow in boxes 
and provide healthy and tasty greens in a few days. 
Sprout the seeds until they have a good root, then lay the 
seeds on top of some good damp soil in a box — the seeds 
should not be touching. Cover with damp newspaper and 
then a sheet of plastic. In two or three days the seeds will 
have lifted the paper. Uncover and water. The light will 
green the shoots which can be cut with scissors. If they 
grow too fast to eat, cut and put in fridge. These 
sunflower greens and buckwheat lettuce are delicious 
and healthy." à 

Soil & Health is the monthly newsletter of the Healthy 
Soil and The Natural Health Society — Cairns, edited by 
Mrs Marjorie Spear. Annual subscriptions are $1.00 for 
the HSS and $2.50 for the NHS. Write to Mrs M. Spear, 
Box 112, Kuranda, Qld 4870. 
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Mrs Spear offers board and lodging at her Harmony 
organic farm at Kuranda to people-holidaying or wanting 
to learn how to grow the organic way. This is for 
vegetarians, non-smokers and abstainers from alcohol, 
who must do some work in return. Kuranda is 17 miles 
from Cairns and 1,000 feet above sea-level. 


FRUIT FLY TRAP 


Seal join with sticky tape. 


Cut here. 


An excellent type of glass fruit fly trap is outlined in the 
latest issue of the Henry Doubleday Research Association 
newsletter (No 11, March, 1973). 

Devised by Mr Sampson, of Cranebrook, New South 
Wales, the trap also has the virtue of recycling beer 
bottles or non-returnable soft drink bottles. 

Use a glass cutter to sever the bottle just below the 
neck as shown in the illustration. Set the top section into 
the lower part of the bottle and seal with sticky tape. 

Fasten the trap in the tree so that it hangs sideways to 
prevent rain getting into the lure or bait. 

The HDRA people suggest using Protein Hydrolysate for 
the bait. "Or try vinegar and bran — this may work but we 
have no proof as yet", the newsletter adds. 


The Henry Doubleday Research Association is an 
officially recognised charity under British law. Members 
in many countries pool their knowledge of gardening, 
biological pest controls and horticultural research. 

The annual subscription is $5.50 for both English and 
Australian membership, and $1.00 for Australian 
membership only. Send subscriptions to: Hon Treasurer, 
Mrs R. Taylor, Vincents Road, Kurrajong, NSW 2758. 

Dr Corona Adams, president of the HDRA (NSW group) 
asks whether any readers know of a way of getting rid of 
large areas of blackberries without using sprays such as 
24TD (a hormone spray), or any other poison. 

Other readers have asked this question and we have 
always suggested that goats and donkeys are the best 
mobile bramble removers. But Dr Adams says the area 
concerned is far too large for them alone. "How was it 
done before the days of these modern sprays?" she asks. 

If you know the answer, drop us a line and we'll pass on 
the information to everyone. 


COMPOSTING 


From “A Composter Meanders", an article by S. W. 
Newman in Good Earth (Vol 26, No 1, Jan-March, 1973), 
we have extracted a few paragraphs on the Leicester 
Composting Plant and Sewage Disposal Works in England: 

At Leicester, de-watered sludge is composted with the 
town wastes after the wastes have had most of the paper, 
rags and metals taken out on the picking belts. These 
materials are salvaged because they are valuable. The 

: ferrous waste is magnetically removed and compressed 
into bales. Paper, cartons and textiles brought in in 
quantity are picked out in the reception hall. Textiles pass 
into a cleaning plant in which they are hooked up and 
violently shaken to remove dirt. It is surprising how clean 
they look after this treatment. The textiles are baled as 
are the papers to be sold. 

The Leicester Composting Plant of six Dano-Bio- 
stabilizers, 84 feet long, and 11 foot 6 inches in diameter, 
is the largest in the country, and one of the few in the 
world composting with de-watered sewage sludge. Four 
Komline Sanderson coil spring vacuum filters are used 
for de-watering digested sludge from approximately 90 
per cent water content. Each filter is 11% inches in 
diameter and 14 feet wide. As the filters slowly rotate, 
scrapers remove the thick sludge which is conveyed to 
the bio-stabilizers. The layout, and the mechanical and 
electrical equipment is up to the minute, with almost 
complete dust control. The whole plant is electrically con- 
trolled from one room, with controls so arranged that the 
plant can only come into operation in the correct 
sequence. Gas from the sludge digestion tanks is used to 
drive some of the power units. 

The Leicester works are of particular interest today, in 
as much as some of the greatest pollutants, sewage and 
garbage, are put to good use there. 

Good Earth is the quarterly publication of the Organic 
Farming and Gardening Society (Aust). The Society 
meets every two months in Melbourne, stages an annual 
exhibition of produce and campaigns actively for organic 
gardening methods and municipal composting. 

Annual membership is $2.00. Send to: Hon Secretary, 
Box 2605W, Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 
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SURVIVING 
IN SYDNEY 


In the Alternative Pink Pages (APP) Stephen Wall and 
Philomena Horan have compiled a collage of contacts 
and resources which together make up a guide to 
"alternative Sydney". 

It's a kind of Whole Earth Catalogue distilled to focus 
onto just one place — Sydney, at just one time — 
Summer 1973. * 

There are 96 pages of listings offering scores of 
methods and addresses you could use to "step sideways” 
and lead a sane life despite what's going on in 
Megalopolis. 

"This book has been written to foster change," the 
authors say in their introduction. "Like many others in 
this city, we cannot live happily with the mainstream 
Australian culture. There are alternatives to 9 to 5 jobs, 
beer drinking, hire purchase, Valium, forced leisure, 
suburban living and Spanish furniture." 

Steve and Phil have been associated with the 
Alternative Community Telephone (which no longer 
functions) and were able to draw on ACT's files for the 
APP. 

Listings are alphabetical and run through aborigines, 
accommodation, art houses, books, bookshops, building 
materials, cheap eats, communes, consumer groups, 
crafts, domes, employment, environment, farming, 
films, food, hunger, junk shops, media, music, natural 
health and medicine, recycling, religion, travel, yoga and 
meditation — to name most. 

Extract: "If you are thinking of getting out of the urban 
mess, then a rural setting might include farming of some 
sort. 

“If you are looking for a farm you will need about 30-50 
per cent of the value of the place if you are going to 
survive ... unless you rent a place or share farm. 

"Take a trip and ask the real estate agents or stock and 
station agents if you can look through their cards on 
properties for sale. You can sometimes find cheap land 
this way. 

"... A guy we know put an advertisement in the Herald 
wishing to form a land-buying co-operative. He received 
60 replies. It can enable a group of people to buy land at 
$20 an acre instead of $200. Legal work is required and 
some way of splitting the land must be discussed to 
everyone's satisfaction." 

The assessments sometimes seem simplistic, but Steve 
and Phil are seeking feedback, new information and extra 
opinion to help with the evaluations for the planned 
second edition. 

This book fills a definite need. There should be similar 
publications covering every Australian city, making their 
own format and style. The spinoff would be a creative 
involvement and exploration of all the alternatives 
available to mankind — while they're still available. 

APP is on sale at many bookstores at $1.00. Or send 
$1.20 (includes postage), to PO Box 8, Surry Hills, NSW 
2010. 


eeeds, trees G plants 


Before the garden comes the seeds, the cuttings, plants 
and trees. Before the spring comes the winter. And winter 
is the time to plan your new garden, sitting by the fireside 
poring over garden books and nursery catalogues. 


Even if you don't get around to making an order, or to’ 


planting them, you will have learned a lot about the 
beautiful flowers and tasty vegetables you could have 
had. 

Arthur Yates & Co Pty Ltd, established in 1884, is the 
big Australian seedsman — 7 cents will get you a current 
seed list. The address: Arthur Yates & Co Pty Ltd, PO Box 
72, Revesby, NSW, 2212. 

But there are lots of other seedsmen and nurserymen 
and those closer to you will probably have the best stock 
for your climatic requirements. They're usually nice 
people to talk to, and very helpful with ideas. 

Otherwise, write to these addresses for catalogues, 
enclosing the amount mentioned: 

New Gippsland Seed Farm, Queens Road, Silvan, 
Victoria 3795 (10 cents): 

We may be wrong, but we feel that New Gippsland has a 
more "natural" way of handling seeds than others and a 
pleasant manner of handling orders too. The 19 pp 
catalogue ranges through vegetables, flowers, lawn seed, 
plants, roots and bulbs including grape vines and,berries, 
with culture notes. Unusual plants too. 

Extract: TREE ONIONS 

Plant May to July 

Produces several medium sized bulbs under.the plant 
and a number of bulblets in place of normal seed. These 
can be used for pickling or replanting. 

John Brunning & Sons, Somerville, Victoria, . 3192. 
Fruiting Trees and Plants and Fruit Tree Catalogue (10 
cents): 

The old-established fruit tree supplier for orchardists 
and gardeners. Cling peaches, pears, apples, figs, 
Japanese plums — the mouth waters! Catalogue (16 pp) 
lists details of each variety, with planting and pruning 
tips. Fruiting Trees list has many rare and exotic fruits, 
such as cumquats, limes, guava, medlars, persimmons, 
pomegranates etc. 


Swane's Nursery, Galston Road, Dural (Sydney), NSW, 
2158 (order form 7 cents): 

We saw Swane's beautifully coloured roses at Sydney's 
Royal Easter Show, and if you live near Sydney you can 
visit the nurserv (off Old Northern Road) at weekends. 
Rose planting is in June, July and August, but Swane's 
are often out of stock by July. A free rose care leaflet 


comes with your rose bushes, climbers, 
floribunda or miniature roses. - 

Avonmore Plant Farm Pty Ltd, Portland, Victoria, 3305: 

Carnations are the specialty of. Avonmore's and they 
will send an order form on request. Generally speaking all 
varieties of their perpetual flowering hybrids are available 
all-year-round at 60 cents a plant (postage Victoria 20 
cents and 30 cents interstate). At the Sydney show we 
were particularly impressed by the dark red ànd purple 
hues — Burgundy, Madeleine, Rajah (oxblood red), Ruby 
and Mulberry. 

Panorama Nursery, Wilkens Lane, Silvan, Victoria, 
3795. (10 cents): 

Very informative catalogue of 42 pp gives descriptive 
notes on all the alpines, rock plants, ground cover, 
shrubs, herbs and perennials available by post. 

Extract: Southernwood or Lad's Love (Artemisia 
abratanum). Bushy herb with finely cut aromatic foliage 
and yellow flowers. Sunny position. 3ft. Foliage repels 
insects. 


wéepers, 
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Walter Blom & Son (Australia) Pty Ltd, PO Box 335, 
Dandenong, Victoria, 3175 (18 cents): 


Associated with Blom of England and Holland, 
Vegetable and flower seeds and full range of Hendersons 
Seeds. May be worth paying the little extra required for 
their spectacular Calendulas, Dianthus,  Marigolds, 
Impatiens, Dutch, British and Danish early flowering 
varieties of Cyclamen. 

Schubert’s Nursery, 55 Bowmore Road, Noble Park, 
Victoria, 3174 (10 cents): 

A 21 pp handbook and catalogue of Australian native 
plants, with growing hints and bird-attracting plants, 
wattles, bottlebrushes, gums,  honey-myrtles and 
creepers. Help preserve Australia by replanting the 
natural flora native to your area. 


We hope to add sources in other States in future issues. 


ý 


KEEPI 


The image of hens scratching and 
clucking around the barnyard or the 
backyard coop is fast disappearing 
from Australia’s growing cities and 
suburbs. 

Eggs these days are those round, 
white, hygienic things you buy in 
cardboard cartons at the super- 
market. They come from caged birds 
in factory farms where they have 
been reared on antibiotics | and 


hormones, and kept awake by 
glaring electric lights so they will lay 
more eggs. 


No eggs could be fresher than 
those from your own hens. Chickens, 
ducks, geese and other poultry fit so 
well into the country garden of the 
self-sufficient household. 

When you keep chickens you know 
they are not being cruelly treated, 
that they are free of chemical 
contamination and the eggs they 
produce are free of yolk colouring 
and drugs. 

Free-range hens . peck on the 
ground and naturally select 
minerals, greens, seeds and insects 
in the balance their bodies require. 

They are easily managed, with 
just a few routine jobs each day 


which even the children can do and 
enjoy at the same time. Fresh water 
should be kept before chickens at all 
times. 

Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth 
Rocks, New Hampshires, Orpingtons 
and Australorps will give you brown 
eggs and Leghorns white eggs. 
Crossbreds are probably best for the 
small chicken keeper. 

There are as many theories on 
feeding chickens as there are on 
feeding babies. Half mash (wet feed) 
and half scratch (dry feed) is said to 
be the ideal. 

A good scratch for free-range hens 
is a mixture of cracked corn, oats 
and wheat. A laying mash could 
include meat scraps, soybeans, 
linseed meal, wheat germ, oats, 
barley and ground limestone. 

Hens can be fed kitchen scraps 
that don't go on the compost heap, 
weeds, lawn clippings, dandelion 
greens, boiled potatoes and 
sunflower seeds. Crushed eggshells, 
dried out in a warm place (like over 
the wood stove) will provide the 
calcium needed by layers. 

Chickens need grit, which grinds 
up the pecked food in their crop. This 
can come from ground oyster shells, 
shellgrit, sand or gravel or prepared 
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crushed shells. 

“Whether housed in well-fenced 
yards, sheds or A-frame Arks poultry 
should be securely shut in at night 
and protected from their numerous 
predators which include hawks, 
foxes, dingoes, cats, dogs, crows and 
wandering ferrets. 

Keep chickens out of the garden as 
they'll rake up beddings. Let them in 
after the growing season to forage 
for insects, grubs, weed seeds and 
grass. 

When you've got naturally-reared 
chickens the results are fresh, 
organic eggs, unpolluted chicken 
manure for the garden and tasty 
chicken meat (if you want it). 

Overleaf are further hints on 
keeping chickens the natural way. 
The old-fashioned breeds of fowls 
are regaining their popularity. 
Elsewhere Fabian Douglas writes 
about the splendid Hamburgs. 

We were very taken with the plump 
and handsome Brown and Black and 
White Laced Wyandottes we saw at 
this year's Sydney Royal Agricul- 
tural Show. We've sent off for a 96 
page Wyandotte Manual, which is 
available for $1.25 from G. Leverton, 
53 Dennis Street, Wentworthville, 
NSW 2145. 


By Kristina Duré 

My family and | moved to Golden Point; near 
Castlemaine, Victoria, more than eight years ago. Since 
then poultry-keeping has played a prominent role on the 
farm. 


The composition of the soil around us is rocky, with a 


large clay content, and many parts of the farm had 
diggings on them during the goldrush. This makes it 
generally unsuitable for growing crops or pasture, so to 
our minds, poultry has seemed an ideal choice to make a 
living, both with regard to soil and size. 

Our farm consists of 50 acres, which are nearly all 
bush country, save for the area surrounding the house 
and poultry shed, which has been built on or cultivated. 

Before we built the poultry shed, with its five large 
runs on one of the sides and its ten pens, egg-cleaning 
room and grain-storing shed, we continued to keep the 
small-scale poultry started by the previous owners. 

In Victoria it is legal to keep up to 20 laying hens for 
household purposes and also to sell those eggs which one 
has in excess, with no obligation to the Egg Board. One 
can also keep 40 hens and still not have to sell the eggs to 
the Egg Board, but with this number a levy of 4 cents a 
bird must be paid fortnightly to the Board. ; 

So to keep 40 hens the farmer would be paying 80 
cents each fortnight. If more than 40 hens are kept, all 
produce must be sold only to the Egg Board. 


We found that keeping the fowls in the large pen near 
the house and allowing them free run of the house 
‘garden was no trouble. Our garden at that time 
was piteously scarce of elaborate flower beds or 
vegetable gardens. We found that keeping the birds on 
pellets and house scraps was sufficient, owing to the 
plentiful grass supply available to them. The eggs 
contained rich yellow yolks and the shells were mostly of 
the right consistency. 


POULTRY 
FARMING 


These hens and roosters which ran around the house 
no longer exist. But a few years ago we found ourselves 
presented with a couple of bantams which rapidly 
multiplied. Soon there were half-wild bantams to be 


‘found among the shrubs, tall trees and hay sheds and 
even in the dog kennels laying their eggs. 
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At one time there was an old bantam who took a 
particular liking to our Alsation, and would come into his 
kennel every day to lay an egg. The dog seemed mildly 


The Golden Point ducks in the 


background. 


poultry run 


gion, 


, 


curious, but otherwise was not disturbed in the least. The 
hen proceeded to breed out her own eggs and had no 
intention of changing her nesting place. even when her 
chickens had hatched. 

The Alsation had to contend with chickens literally 
climbing all over him and there was nothing he could do 
about it. It was especially odd to watch him racing out of 
his kennel to bark at an approaching car. with chickens 
following him out of the kennel. 

Bantam eggs are smaller than the average egg. and 
we kept the birds as house pets and to eat, when we had 
the luck to catch one. 

At the beginning of our large-scale poultry keeping we 
tried several different strains of Leghorns and other 
breeds, some of them coloured. We found that black and 
brown hens, although they produced a good quality egg 
— much darker in colour to the average egg laid by a 
white bird — were more susceptible to the common 
diseases of poultry and their production of eggs was not 
quite as high. They would have been better used as meat 
birds. l 

A very good book is Diseases of Poultry. by T. G. 
Hungerford, and the symptoms and treatment of fowl 
illnesses are well covered. Deficiences in the diet. stress 
caused by changing hen houses or food, bad feeding 
(unbalanced diet), parasitic infestation, lack of 
cleanliness, faulty ventilation or overcrowding can all 
contribute to disease. 

However, the writer is referring to keeping poultry on 

a large-sclae and the treatments prescribed cater for 
mass control. "Generally speaking." says Mr Hungerford, 
"the emphasis of all disease control must be on prevent- 
eradication, hygiene and management”. 
On the subject of diseases: we found it very effective 
to build a hut and a run in the bush away from the rest of 
the fowls and to keep those in which signs of illness are 
detected isolated there. 

. Usually about 50 per cent of them would recover. If 
there was a danger of the diseases still spreading after 
they had recovered, we kept those hens at the house. 
Our poultry shed is situated on a slight hill, about 100 
yards from the house. 


The three main diseases which have been troubling 
our fowls have been CRD, coccidiosis (caused by the in- 
fection of parasites in the intestines), and leucosis (a 
common, serious illness, detected by the whitening of the 
face and comb). 

As in most cases we found that prevention was better 
than cure. Although these diseases are much more 
frequent when keeping many birds, they do occur with 
any number, given the right (or wrong) conditions. Two 
years ago we had a bad outbreak of disease after leaving 
the farm virtually unattended on a day which became 
extremely hot. It is very likely that the disease was carried 
through the water, which was not as fresh as it should 
have been. 


feeding 


A balanced diet is also very important to health, 
Because of this and also because it reduces 50 per cent of 
our food costs, we do not feed any pellets at all, but mix 
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our own poultry food. At the start we used to add water to 
make "mash". but this method of feeding was stopped, 
mainly because the water would tend to evaporate from 
the food after a while. making it hard and extremely 
difficult for the hens to eat without wastage. 

The food is mixed in an old bathtub with a shovel and 
spade. The ingredients are: 

7 buckets of wheat (4 gallon buckets) 

1 bucket oats 

1 bucket rice pollard 

1 bucket meatmeal 

llb lime (essential if any calcium deficiency is noticed) 
a handful salt 

We have our own machine to crush the wheat, as it 
does not really mix well in whole grains. The same goes 
for the oats. This type of feed seems to meet the 
requirements of the hens sufficiently, provided it is 
regularly supplemented with green fodder. 

Among the food supplements given are: apples. cut 
or mown grass, clover (but never if it has been left to wilt 
beforehand). garden weeds. cabbage leaves (unsprayed) 
and stale bread if enough is available. 


Beginners keeping poultry may not know what to do if a 
hen goes “broody” or "clucky". | put the hen in a cocky 
cage — found at the local dump — with a perch, food and 
water, and covering. 

Usually in two days she is off the brood, but if she has 
been left sitting on the nest for several days it takes 
longer. Hens that go broody frequently, such as Bantams, 
Light Sussex and Black Orpingtons, may take three to 
four days. 

Another thought on poultry: Don't run poultry in an 
orchard of young trees as (1) they scratch away the 
mulch and expose the roots; and (2) they jump up and 
eat the fruit. 

When the trees are mature it would be a different 
matter. 

From Dr Corona Adams, president of the Henry 
Doubleday Research Association (NSW). 


THE MAIN POINTS OF A BIRD 


1, Beak or Mandible. 2, Eye. 3, Face. 
4, Wattle. 5, Earlobe. 6, Tuft Cover- 
ing of Ear. 7, Comb. 8, Spike or 
Serration. 9, Neck Hackle. 10, Back 
or Saddle. 11, Breast. 12, Wing Bow. 
13, Wing Bor or Coverts. 14, Thigh. 
15, Shank. 16, Toes. 

17, Hocks. 18, Back Toes. 19, Spur. 
20, Abdominal Fluff, 21, Wing Bay or 
Secondaries. 22, Saddle Hackle. 23, 
Sickles. 24, Tail Coverts or Hangers. 
25, Stiff or Hen Tail. 26, Keel. 27, 
Primaries or Flight Feathers, folded out 
of sight when not in use. 


A. 

This illustration of a 6ft by 4ft poultry shed comes from 
an article titled Keeping Chickens, in The Country Bizarre 
No 9, the beaut little English magazine of country craft 
and living. 

It's a very good introduction to backyard poultry 
keeping, covering feeding methods, the shed, a poultry 
run and buying chickens. 

Should be available from Readings Books, 388 Lygon 
Street, Carlton, Victoria 3053. The Bizarre is a delightful 
magazine and a year's subscription costs 1 pound 
sterling from: Bizarre Acres, 1 School Cottages, Cliffe 
Road, Frindsbury Extra, Near Rochester, Kent, England. 


Poultry manure: 

When buying poultry manure for use in the garden 
from commercial poultry farms (which do not follow 
organic methods), ask for manure from the breeding 
sheds. This is usually deep litter, shavings have been left 
in the sheds for 18 months and the manure is heavy and 
well broken down. 

Do not buy cage or battery chicken manure. These have 
been found to contain the hormone weed killer 24D. 
Lettuce and tomatoes are malformed and turn yellow 
when 24D is present and cabbages develop several heads. 

Manure from laying sheds is also safe for garden use as 
layers are fed more naturally. 
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fowls in | 
the yard - 


Here's some tips for "backyarders" on feeding 
comfrey, using waste coffee grounds and housing poultry 
humanely when there isn't enough room for open range 
running. 

They come from Mr H. Williams, of Gordon, New South 
Wales, and we found them in a recent issue of the Henry 
Doubleday Research Association newsletter. 

Mr Williams keeps his fowls in two enclosed, roofed 
areas. One is fitted with perches and the floor in contact 
with earth is covered with a one-foot depth of coffee 
grounds. This is further covered with leafy grass tufts 
and weeds to a similar depth. 

Overnight droppings are mixed into the floor with a 
three-pronged garden fork. This is repeated until the 
floor is too "deep", when the lot is cleaned out and added 
to a compost heap. 

The second yard contains a couple of boxes for nests 
and is floored with brick or cement over which coffee 
grounds are spread at least a foot deep. Grass cuttings 
are added as available. Daily droppings, plus the gradual 
reduction of the grounds and grass, is stirred every few 
days. 

"In this mixture 
contentedly and 


they simply luxuriate, clucking 
lying nearly covered in the warm 


material or dusting themselves energetically," says Mr 


Williams. 

He continues: "My six crossbreds having eaten all this 
season's Wong Bok Chinese cabbage, have taken to 
comfrey. | tried the recipe of the Kenyan farmer who 
bound the leaves and hung a bunch in the hen-house. No 
go... 
"Noticed the Japanese diced it. | now gather a bunch of 


leaves in the early morning, hold them tightly and cut like 


cabbage slaw with the carving knife and breadboard. 

"| tried out the fesh diced comfrey in a saucepan tied 
tightly to a' stake so' they wouldn't upturn it. It works 
beautifully. There is enough moisture on the comfrey 
slaw to keep it appetising for an hour or so, by which 
time they have cleaned the lot up. 

"I've been getting six eggs a day without fail since they 
started laying, so something must be agreeable to them.” 

Mr Williams also has a few words to say about coffee 
grounds, which are now being recycled by some city 
councils as lawn and playing-field top-dressings. 

"This matter of coffee grounds," he continues, “is 
something | am very keen on. The waste from a coffee 
factory is enormous. First the beans are skinned and this 
fine material if bagged, as is the second waste matter 
when the beans are scarified. 

"Finally there is the moist, heavy grounds, remaining. 
after the coffee/caffein is extracted. 

"This last waste is not used by me in the fowl-pen but is 
put on a garden béd as mulch. By its nature it lies in a 
heavy moist blanket and after it has been lying around 
for a few weeks, when one scratches the surface, myriads 
of young red worms are visible," Mr Williams concludes. 


Íree-range 


Henry 


By June Fear, Secretary, NSW group. 
Doubleday Research Association. 
Poultry are healthiest when allowed to free range 
during the day. i 
This way they can pick their green feed, scratch for 
insects, possibly getting minerals and edible fungi too. 
and have dust baths — all necessary for their well-being. 
Free range poultry are susceptible to tapeworms, 
because the host is the snail, slug or beetle which is 
eaten by the birds on range. 
Tapeworms are very hard to get rid of. The only 
advice seems to be that the birds must be kept in sheds in 
gorse litter and not be allowed out at all. 
A My poultry were about a year old when | noticed that 
most of the droppings were infested with tapeworm 
segments, some heavily infested. Having read-a book 
extolling the virtues of apple cider vinegar, | decided to 
put some in their mash each morning (one ieaspoon per 
20 birds) and see what the results were. 

Within two weeks all signs of tapeworms had 
disappeared and have not been seen since. | have reared 
all my own poultry since the original lot | bought, and all 
are free range and have never been given any 
commercial worm preparations. 

Comfrey is a valuable feed for poultry, ducks and 
geese. 

For a permanent run make a base ot desired size by 
using 2 x 1 inch hardwood bolted at the corners with the 
runners extending about a foot at one end so it can be 
moved more easily. 

Cover one end with waterproof material (tin, 
malthoid etc) and fix a perch securely in position across 
the runners. Make the entrance in the opposite end. 

| have these runs in my paddock and move them 
regularly. The birds get fresh grass and fertilize my 
pastures — no yards to clean! 

An easy portable poultry run for a few birds can be 
made from 6 x 12 inch wire mesh, 8 inches wide, which is 
used for reinforcing concrete. 

Bend it in a half circle, pushing the cut prongs into 
the ground for a temporary run for hen and baby 
chickens, and cover with bird wire. 

If you use larger wire, sparrows can get in and Indian 
Minors can squeeze through the 2 inch mesh. If foxes are 
about, the birds will put. their heads through the larger 
wire mesh in panic — particularly ducks — and the fox 
can then kill them. 


We would have liked this column to contain a list of 
“chook books" ideal for keeping poultry on a small-scale 
and with an accent on natural methods of rearing. 

In all our research. however, we weren't able to find 
one. If you know of any useful publication. please let us 
know and we'll pass the news along in future issues. 

In the local library you will probably be able to read 
some excellent older books from the pre-chemical days 
— up to about 1950. But even these seem to dwell 
unhealthily on the "new methods" of keeping poultry "on 
wire", in "batteries" and "constant lighting 
programmes". 

Even the State Agriculture Departments — usually a 
mine of information on most subjects — have no poultry 
handbook. There are a number of free leaflets on 
diseases, however. Of these we would recommend: 

Coccidiosis of Chickens, A Continuing Problem to 
Poultry Farmers, C. A. W. Jackson, 1970. (Bulletin 102), 


: NSW Department of Agriculture, State Office Block, 
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Phillip Street, Sydney 2000. 

Keeping Poultry Cool in Hot Weather, W. Stanhope, 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria, Treasury Place, 
Melbourne 3000. 

Day-old chicks are advertised in The Weekly Times, the 
Poultry sections in the Sydney Morning Herald and The 
Age Saturday advertisements, and in local papers. You 
can also buy started pullets, and six and twelve week olds. 

A possible source of poultry not reared on chemicals is: 
Toplayer Farm, Port Albert, Victoria 3971. Organic eggs 
are also available. 

Feeds: Produce stores still exist in country towns and 
city suburbs. In Victoria, write to Poultryman & Farmers’ 
Trading Co Pty Ltd, PO Box 146, Caulfield South 3162. 


Poultry Equipment: Drinkers and feeders made 
commercially seem okay. Write for a free catalogue to: 
Clark King & Co Pty Ltd, 324 William Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3000. 

Magazines: The Poultry Farmer, 
Lidcombe, NSW 2141. A trade publication. 

The Fanciers Gazette, monthly, small magazine for 
those keen on rare breeds. Subscription $3.60 yearly 
from: Carinya Rural Enterprises, 99 Vimiera Road, 
Eastwood, NSW 2122. 

Clubs: Rhode Island Club of Australia, Evans Road, 
Glenhaven, NSW 2154. 


Nyang Street, 


Fabian Douglas remembers seeing fowls for the 
first time when he was about three years old. 
They had been brought to his family's home at 


Bayswater, near Melbourne, by a lady, to be killed 
and eaten for dinner that night. A 

“I'd never seen a chook before," Fabian recalls. 
"They were put in an old fowl pen down the back 
and | went down by myself and stood and watched 
them. 

"Then they were just whisked away and | didn't 
know what happened to them. | made up my mind 
there and then that | was going to have some when I 
was big enough." 

These days Fabian has a large collection of fowls 
— and not very common ones either. He usually 
keeps about 50 birds, ranging upwards to about 
200 after the breeding season. 

They include Old English Game (shown with 
Fabian in our picture above), Golden Duckwing, Sil- 
ver Duckwing, Black Red, Brown Red and Silver 
Birchan in the large fowls. In bantams he has Dark 
Legs and dark Black Reds. 

But Fabian's consuming interest at the moment 
is breeding Hamburgs. He recently won two first 
prizes when he exhibited for the first time, and he 
discusses the breed at length in the article 
following. 

In Hamburgs he has the Black, the Golden Pen- 
cilled and the Silver Spangled. "I'd like to get the 
other three, though I’ve had little luck in trying to 
find them," Fabian says. "That's the White, the 
Silver Pencilled and the Gold Spangled." 

With his halo of unruly hair and twinkling eyes, 
Fabian bears a striking resemblance to his father, 
bush painter and conservationist Neil Douglas. 
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ORIGIN :* 

There are two major types within the breed, the 
Spangled and the Pencilled. The' principal varieties are 
Golden Pencilled and Silver Pencilled, Gold Spangled and 
Silver Spangled and Black and White. `` 

Black was manufactured by breeding the Spangled 
breeds with spangles so large that they overlapped, which 
gave the birds an entirely black plumage. The White was 
developed by breeding the lightest Silver Pencilled birds 
together, until they became entirely white. 

The Spangled breeds have been in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire as far back as can be traced. The Pencilleds 
came from central Europe originally. At present all the 
varieties are grouped under the name of Hamburgs, 
which is more or less for convenience and doesn't have 
any real meaning. 


REARING 

It's pretty well essential to keep Hamburgs on a free- 
range basis because of their need for exercise and 
animal food in the form of insects which they obtain 
foraging through the grass. 

If penned up they become very dull and listless. From 
being one of the best breeds of poultry you can keep they 
become one of the most wretched — hardly shadows of 
their original selves. 

Left to their own devices they'll roost in trees, high in 


' the branches. The best way of keeping track of them is to 


have a decent fowl-house with nest boxes in which they 
can lay their eggs and roosts on which they can sleep 
inside the pen. 

Then let them out, mainly in the afternoon, because 
most of the laying is done from daybreak until about 
noon. After that it's natural for Hamburgs to go out 
wandering and hunting for food anyway. 


FEEDING 

Hamburgs should be given chicken crumbles and 
whole wheat when they're growing. Whole clean wheat is 
good to start them off on, then breeders’ pellets — not 
layers' pellets — when they're fully grown, mixed with 
about half wheat. i 

A lot of poultry people advise putting three-quarters 
pellets or crumbles, depending on the age, and a quarter 
wheat. But that's not adequate for Hamburgs, because 
they tend to pick the wheat out and leave all the pellets, 
which go stale. So it's better to put half wheat and half 
pellets or crumbles. 

If they free-range in the afternoon Hamburgs will take 
a man's handful of food each day, which isn't much. 

They're great foragers. You can forget about keeping 
Hamburgs if you've got a small suburban yard and it's 
got an ordered garden. They're liable to scratch borders 
and things like that. If you just have bushes, you can run 
six or seven birds and supply a good quantity of eggs for 
the house. 

They get greens when they're out wandering. When the 
birds are penned-up during the breeding season | make 
sure they get plenty of greens. They're very partial to 
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THE HAMBURG 


silver beet. They also like just good, plain grass. This 
must be broken up into fairly small pieces otherwise they 
have trouble in swallowing. When they're out in the field 
they pick it off in small bits, but if you just throw grass on 
the ground it's got no anchorage and they can't manage 
to swallow a huge great long piece of grass. They'll drop it. 

Naturally Hamburgs like fresh water. There's all sorts 
of watering arrangements for poultry, which are wides- 
pread. Self-feeders can also be used for food, then the 
fowls can help themselves to however much they want. If 
you're going away self-feeders are most useful. Whoever 
looks after your fowls just has to fill the feeder periodic- 
ally and check to see that everything is alright. 

‘If you live out in a fairly open area, you can just turn 
them out if you go away. Make sure there is water 
available at all times and let them sleep in the trees and 
they'll hunt most of their own food. They'll keep them- 
selves in a quite healthy condition well up to a month or 
more. 


EGGS 

The eggs are pure white in all the breeds. Any tint in the 
shell should show that there are impurities in the blood of 
the birds. The eggs have a fine flavour, with a very, very 
large yolk for the size of the egg. The egg is slightly 
smaller than the average hen egg, but the yolk is larger. 
The Pencilled breeds are the best layers of all the 
Hamburg breeds. 

When Hamburgs are free-ranging they get into such 
high condition at times that the yolk becomes almost a 
very dark orange or red, instead of the usual pale yellow 
or light orange of most egg yolks. 

Incubation usually takes 21 days — sometimes a day 
over, sometimes a day less. The birds themselves are non- 
sitters, which does pose a problem in a way. So it pays, as 
well as running Hamburgs, to keep a few Game birds to 
use to hatch out the chickens. Game hens readily take to 
the Hamburg eggs and rear the chickens. 


FERTILITY 
According to his age a young cockerell can handle up to 
about six hens, ór even more. An old cock likes about two. 
If he's very old, one is quite enough. 

The fertility of the cock birds lasts for quite a few years. 
They last well in vigour. l've got a five-year-old Golden 
Pencilled still producing. Every batch of chickens comes 
out quite healthy and strong. 


PENCILLED HAMBURGS 


-the 
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The life-expectancy of Hamburgs is usually longer than 
larger breeds, because they're constitutionally 
more perfect if they're well bred and if they're not overly 
inbred. They can stand a bit of inbreeding, so long as its 
done with a breeding chart and done sensibly. Excessive 
inbreeding in any creature is inclined to weaken consti- 
tution and cause them to die at an earlier age and be less 
fertile. 

| had a hen that laid right up until she died. She was 15 
years old. Admittedly in the last year of her life she didn't 
lay as many as she did when she was younger. 

She was the first Hamburg that | ever had and she was 
quite a marvellous bird. When she was young she laid an 
average of about 200 eggs a year. The year she died she 
would have laid only about 20 eggs. That was still pretty 
good for a hen of such an age. All these eggs were good 
and | hatched quite a few of them and the chickens were 
perfectly vigorous. Hens stop laying at about 10 years 
normally. z 


SPANGLED HAMBURGS 


DISEASES 

The chickens are generally hardy as long as they're 
kept on free-range. They develop quite a few illnesses 
when they're penned up. They do need occasionally to 
be gone over for lice or red mite. Red mite are little 
creatures which congregate on the roosts and come out 
at night and attack the poultry. 

Lice cling to the feathers and skin all the time, more or 
less. If you part the feathers, you'll see the lice scatter 
and run. Treat them with any louse powder: just sprinkle 
it amongst the feathers and they should be eradicated. 
Try to avoid using very badly toxic poisons on them. 

Red mite are hard to get rid of. They're usually worse 
on sitting hens which are in the nest nearly all the time. 
You've got to watch this carefully. When the hen leaves 
the nest dust the eggs a bit with some louse powder. This 
should keep the red mite down a bit. Avoid the bird's eyes 
when. dusting for mite. If you're lucky you'll get birds 
without either of these problems. 


POINTS 
All the breeds of Hamburgs are of fairly small size, 
about the same size as Old English Game Fowl, which is 
smaller than domestic poultry. All Hamburgs have a 
rose-red comb and white ear-lobes. The face, comb and 
wattles should be red. In the Pencilled breeds the beak 


and legs should be usually a light blue and in the Silver 
Spangled and Black and Gold Spangled a darker colour, 
what is called a “leaden” blue. 

In young Black Hamburgs, the legs and beak can be 
almost black, but not quite. They still have a blue tint. 
Legs any other colour than leaden blue show that they're 
not pure bred. The claws and extremities of the toes are 
sometimes white and the spurs white. Occasionally you 
get a white beak, which is quite alright, so long as the legs 
are blue. 

In Pencilled varieties the eyes are dark red in all cock 
birds. The hens can be red or sometimes a hazel colour. 
In the Black Hamburg eyes are preferred red, but 
they're allowed a light hazel or light brown colour. In the 
White, they're supposed to be red. In the Gold Spangled 
they have to be red. 

But in the Silver Spangled a very strange thing exists. 
There are two prominent groupings in the breed — one 
which has the sharp red eyes of the Pencilled variety and 
the other which has deep, almost black eyes. This is 
allowed. Many fine exhibition birds have these black 
eyes, which are quite striking on the bird. It wouldn't look 
so well on the other varieties. Also, the Silver Spangleds 
tend to be a little larger than the other varieties. 


One of Fabian's Spangled Hamburg Hens. 


FINDING 

It'S best to look in the country papers like The Weekly 
Times or The Land in the poultry section of the advertise- 
ments. Occasionally one will come up with Hamburgs 
in it. They're a wonderful breed to have, not only for their 
laying qualities, as they're also good to eat. But | wouldn't 
advise killing too many of them, because there's just not 
too many around. 

It'S much better to sell your culls. This will help distri- 
bute the breed, which is now getting rarer every year. 
Three of the colours, the Golden Pencilled and the Black 
and the Silver Spangled are still in reasonable numbers. 
But the Gold Spangled and White and Silver Pencilled are 
getting near to extinction, which is rather sad. They 
should be saved if possible. 

Many of the birds you are likely to obtain, although 
pure bred, are liable to fail in marking and type and 


combs and be rather coarse in appearance because of 
excessive inbreeding. When obtaining stock it's best to 
get a cock bird from a different source than the hens 
and unrelated, though, of course, the same variety. 


SHOWING " 

The Spangled breeds of Hamburg were the first poultry 
ever to be exhibited in the kind of shows we know today. ` 
The perfect exhibition fowl is a very handsome fowl 
indeed. s 

These days there are classes for the Silver Spangled, 
Gold and Black, the three most numerous types, at any of 
the country and district shows and at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Show. If your birds are good, true to type and 
of decent marking it's a lot of fun to show them. The com- 
petition is very often good. It can be a wonderful hobby, 
breeding up to the ideal marking and type. 

I'm trying my best to awaken interest in Hamburgs. 
Many people would like to keep poultry, but don't know 
anything about it. When you show them Hamburgs 
they're delighted and want to get some. So you can start 
off a new breeder. Some of these people end up being 
very strong supporters of the breed and exhibiting them. 

But even if you just keep a few for eggs, but breed a few 
chickens and circulate your stock a little bit, this will aid 
the survival of the breed, which is very important at this 
stage. 

If anyone reading this article has Hamburgs, please 
write to me care of EARTH GARDEN and let me know, so 
we can get an idea of how many breeders there are. There 
are about 40 breeders who show Hamburgs around 
Melbourne. 


NATURE 
Hamburgs are very, very good fliers. They're a light 


` breed, with very large wings and tail. They'll go over just 
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about any fence if they're frightened. But usually a 6ft 
wire fence will keep them in, as long as nobody drives 
them about or scares them. Don't cut their wings though. 

By nature, they're very much afraid of dogs and foxes, 
although they could be taught to become accustomed to 
a pet dog. They're still instinctively afraid of foxes and 
that's why they sleep so high up in trees. 

If they're chased around by a fox, Hamburgs will 
certainly let you know — if you're around. If in a tree, 
they'll just go quiet, until one of them has been grabbed 
and then they'll let out a very piercing, repeated scream 
until rescued or killed ... one or the other. 

You have to be very careful about adult cock birds 
coming into contact with one another because they'll 
fight viciously and one of them will be badly hurt. The 
best plan for a person who is just going into the breed is 
to obtain three or four hens from somebody and an 
unrelated cock bird. 


Farmhouse 


The Farmhouse Kitchen and Kitchen Garden 
Cookbook by Audrey Ellis are two complementary 
works which could stand together on any kitchen 
bookshelf. 

The first, based on a Yorkshire Television series, is not 
meant to be a recipe book. Rather it is concerned with the 
old-fashioned techniques and formulas of preserving 
farm produce for the table. 

In the second, Audrey Ellis tells you how to use the 
harvest from your kitchen garden. And if you haven't got 
a kitchen garden, she tells you how to plan and maintain 
one, with details of crop rotation. 

Kitchen Garden Cookbook has four sections — herbs. 
honey, fruit, and flowers and vegetables. Each part begins 
with a collection of snippets from myths, lore and 
history. Then come the recipes and old home cures, like 
herb incence, inhalations for colds and chickenpox spots. 

The honey section includes Kentish Stuffed Goose, skin 
creams to remove freckles and blemishes and lime 
marinade for fish. If you happen to have two quarts of 
dandelion blossoms, you can make dandelion shrub (a 
cordial). 

There's a short appendix on the preparation of food for 
home freezing. 

In The Farmhouse Kitchen Audrey Ellis recalls her 

hildhood and frequent visits to her kindly uncle, a 
country parson, who had a vicarage garden in which grew 
strawberries, raspberries and Victoria plums. 

Milk and butter came from the vicarage cow and fresh 
eggs from the hens. In The Farmhouse Kitchen, she says: 
"The walls are whitewashed, with odd, inexplicable 
beams here and there. The floor, made of grey stone 
flags, dips a little near the door. It is scattered with 
braided rag rugs which have faded from brash red and 
green to subtle pinky grey and lichen colours. 

"At one end there is a vast kitchen range, replete with 
ovens for roasting, baking and warming. The hob is never 
empty. A pot-bellied black kettle is always just on the boil, 
and something is eternally simmering in a deep oval 
cast-iron casserole with a massive handle." 

This is an English country kitchen, of course, and the 
methods of making jams, jellies and marmalade, pickles, 
chutneys and sauces, and of salting and canning, curing 
and bottling are passed on with details of early traditions 
and customs. 

There are some recipes which fortunately provide 
sufficient details to make nettle beer and wines from 
apples, flowers, carrots, celery, dates and gooseberries, 
and cheeses, bread, buns and scones. 

“There are few things more satisfying than the smell, 
taste and look of home-made bread," says the author. 
She goes on to show you how to plait a harvest bread, 
make a malt loaf, Yorkshire scones and tea buns. Barm 
brack and muffins. 

The children aren't forgetten, though the sweetmeats 
and crystallised and candied fruit, honey fudges, 
peppermint creams and crystallised flowers may tempt 
the maker away from her diet. 

Both books are packed with useful hints too; like how to 
preserve eggs in butter or waterglass, storing honey, 
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Kitchen 


vegetables and herbs and what herbs to use for 
flavouring. 

In both also, the drawings by Kate Simunek often tell 
their own story, like the illustration shown of a stool 
turned into a jelly, or cheese bag strainer. 

The Farmhouse Kitchen, Audrey Ellis, Stanley Paul & 
Co Ltd, London, 1971, 160pp. Bound edition $4.75 
paperback $1.85. ' 

Kitchen Garden Cook Book, Audrey Ellis, Stanley Paul & 
Co Ltd, London, 1972, 160pp. Bound $5.25, paperback 
$2.30. Both books are distributed in Australia by the 
Hutchinson group. 


RUTH'S FETTA 


My recipe for Fetta Cheese. 

Ruth "Big Mamma" Morris, Glenfield Farm. 

Ingredients: fresh unpasteurised milk (1 to 4 gallons). 

Salt. 

] junket tablet. 

What to do: heat milk to blood temperature (98 
degrees F). Dissolve the junket tablet into 1 tablespoon of 
warm water. Add to the milk. Take off the heat. Allow to 
stand for half an hour. Cut diagonal slashes in the curd 
with a sharp knife. Drain through a cheese cloth to catch 
the solid curds. Remove from the cloth when well drained 
and squeezed. Shape into a disc. Salt well and mature for 
two to four weeks. 

Notes: Don't worry about any mould — it's safe to eat. 

Junket is extracted from calf's stomach, where it is 
naturally used in the rapid digestion of milk. 

Keep the whey, it's delicious as a cool drink and it's 
also good for the garden and compost heaps. 

In Greece fetta cheese is matured by suspending the 
cheese in a brine solution in an earthen pitcher. We 
haven't tried this yet. 


The Vegan Way 


By Evelyn Spencer 

| was more or less a vegetarian 
over several years, for no particular 
reason except that | preferred a plate 
of mixed cheeses to a plate of mixed 
meats! 

However, the big containers of 
chicken livers and hearts in the city 
stores began to obtrude into my 
consciousness, and | stopped eating 
meat. 

Then, just over two years ago, | left 
the city and took part in farm life. 

It seemed quite natural, growing 
vegetables, milking cows, feeding 
chooks, and I thrived on the creamy 
milk, made butter and cheese, 
scrambled up countless eggs and 
lavished honey on the home-made 
bread, until | found myself listening 
to a nagging in the back of my mind 
that all was not as it should be. 
Basically there were two concerns, 
but their connection was not 
apparent to me at the time. 

The first concern, regarding the 
animals, was my dismay when | 
contemplated the fate of the chooks 
as they went off the lay, and the fate 
in store for the calves. We had one 
house cow who was put into calf 
each year to provide us with milk, 
‘and one cow for income purposes 
who would also produce a calf each 
year for the market. 

My second concern was the fact 
that part of my reason for leaving the 
city related to my distaste for 
affluence, an awareness of Third 
World conditions, and a yearning for 
more simple living. Yet here | was 
guzzling cream, knocking back eggs 
galore, and feeding buckets full of 
organically grown wheat and corn to 
chickens. 

Then one morning early | went 
down to the paddock and the cow 
stood there with her newborn calf, a 
bull calf. He was beautiful. | wept 
when he tentatively but trustingly 
came towards me and sniffed at my 
forehead as | bent down to him. If we 
kept him for six months he would go 
for veal, any longer and he would 
serve as beef. 

After several weeks he was put into 
a paddock separate from his mother 


so that we could have the milk, but 
he kept breaking the fence to get 
back to his mother. 

So the farmer sold him. 

| was no longer able to take dairy 
products or eggs or even be a part of 
the slaughter machine business. | 
could tell a similar experience with 
the bees. Suffice to say for now that 
although for well over a year | have 
eaten no animal products 
whatsoever, my diet is simple but 
much more adventurous. 

There is after all an abundance of 
fruit, nuts, seeds, grains and herbs to 
ensure nourishment and variety. | 
,also enjoy sprouting seeds such as 
lucerne, fenugreek etc, to ensure 
fresh greens and a cheap but 
excellent source of protein all year 
round, garden or no garden (Full 
details of sprouting and other food 
information. from "Practical 
Veganism", obtainable from Dhyana 
Books, Scotts Head, 2447, or direct 
from the Vegan Society, UK). 

| am not worried when people tell 
me that one needs meat to be 
healthy and strong, not when such 
creatures as gorillas, elephants and 
horses, renowned for their strength, 
are herbivores. 

But I do worry at times to think of 
the possible damage people do to 
their wholeness when their diet is 
based on insensitivity towards other 
living creatures. Can an individual 
ever be non-violent while he depends 


upon violence for his food and ' 


clothing? 

What a pity that people deny 
themselves a harmonious 
relationship with other creatures and 
bond themselves to the guilt of being 
party to slaughter, not to mention 
the labour bondage of having to 
fence, house, feed, exploit, 
transport, kill and process the 
animals man has caused to be born. 

Liberated from all this one has a 
completely different outlook on life. 
Vegan style is more in line with the 
world we are living in today, more 
challenging to one's resourceful- 
ness, more harmonious, cheaper 
and happier. 
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Potters Cottage. is a  six-acre 
complex at Jumping Creek Road, 
Warrandyte, just outside Mel- 
bourne, which houses stoneware 
and earthenware pottery galleries, 
The Potters School and Potters Rest- 
aurant. 

At The Potters School, you can 
learn from working potters how to 
formulate and mix clay bodies and 
glazes, how to build and fire your 
own kiln and everything in between 
about the art of potting. 

The galleries, in the old Zock farm- 
house, are the best laid-out areas for 
displaying pottery that we've seen. 


"5O" is an art -co-operative and 
outlet for locally-produced craft 
around Castlemaine, Victoria, run 
by Barry Singleton (potter), Bob 
Johnson (painter), George Butcher 
(potter), Mary Thompson (spinner, 
weaver and art teacher), and Trevor 
Quirk (who makes beaut hand-adzed 
benches and tables). 

The five take turns in manning 
"50" on Friday nights and all day 
Saturday and Sunday. Besides their 
own wares you can buy coloured 
spinning wool, jewellery, rugs, pots 
and paintings, patchwork quilts and 
shoulder-bags. 

The address is 50 Hargreaves Street, 
Castlemaine. ` 


More craft outlets: 

Hurstbridge Art & Craft Store, 
Hurstbridge, Victoria: pottery by 
Chris Sanders and Barry Burrowes' 
pot-bellied stoves (from Mont Eltham 
Stoves, Montmorency). 

Recherche, 17A, Anderson Street, 
Templestowe, Victoria: pottery, 
adzed furniture, knitted and home- 
spun goods, inkle looms and 
painters' supplies. 

Djarrah Gallery, 6 Dooen Road, 
Horsham, Victoria: arts and crafts 
from the Wimmera selected by Jan 
Sproull. 

Around Adelaide: The Workshops. 
223 Unley Road, Malvern; Piri's Art 
Mart, 28 Nile Street, Glenelg, Ald- 
gate Crafts, Aldgate, The Craft 
Centre, Rundle Arcade, Gawler Place. 


And God said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of the heavens to separate the day 
from the night; and let them be for signs and 
for seasons and for days and years. 

GENESIS 1:14 


For everything there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose under heaven: a time to be 
born and a time to die; a time to plant, and a 
time to pluck up what is planted. 


ECCLESIASTES 3:1-2 


Moon planting 


Geoff Waters is the gardener at Glenfield Farm, the 
13% acre co-operative community near Casula, 23 miles 
south of Sydney. 

Methods used at Glenfield are organic (no artificial 
sprays or fertilizers), and the more sophisticated 
Biodynamic technique, which includes the use of moon 
planting. 

The Glenfield Goodwill Co-operative Society Ltd is 
buying the historic farm (completed 1827). The Glenfield 
Newsletter, issued monthly, is available at $2.00 yearly 
and tells the story of the community's progress. 

The address is: Leacock's Lane, Casula, NSW 2170. 


Centuries ago it was established that the moon 
» influences the biosphere. “Tidal” forces are observed in 
the rhythmic behaviour of water (as in oceans, animals, 
plants and rain). 
Traditional calendars (agricultural and religious) 
included observations and predictions from lunar cycles. 
The moon's phases can be used statistically to study 


OPERATION PHASE SIGN 
Mow lawn, trim plants lst and 2nd quarters Fruitful sign 
"Pests" and spraying 4th quarter Barren sign 
Plant flowers 2nd quarter Fruitful sign 
(Cancer or Libra) 
Prune 3rd and 4th quarters Fruitful 
Harvest potatoes, root crops 3rd and 4th quarters Taurus, Leo, Aquarius. 


By Geoff Waters 


the rainfall of a particular region. These phases, in 
conjunction with the moon's position in the heavens (eg 
position relative to the 12 Zodiacal stellar signs) are the 
basis of the following planting guide. 

When the moon is in a certain sign, various operations 
are appropriate under it. For instance, seeds should be 


planted in signs called "fruitful" 


results. 


Similarly, with “dry” and “barren” signs. 


Fruitful signs — moon in: 


to produce the best 


Taurus, Cancer, Libra, Scorpio, Capricorn, Pisces. 


Barren signs — moon in: 


Aries, Gemini, Leo, Virgo, Sagittarius, Aquarius. 


Dry signs — moon in: 


Aries. Gemini, Sagittarius, Aquarius. 


Note: How many of these constellations can you recog-' 
nize in the night sky? For details consult an Ephemeris (a 


cosmic timetable). 


A 1973 PLANTING GUIDE (USED AT GLENFIELD FARM) 


Sow above ground 
crops (seed) 


3, 14, 15, 16 
0, 11, 12 


May 
June 
July 


,1 
9, 


September 
October 
November 
December 


6 
2 
6 
August 2 
1 
3 
1 
2 


1 
3 
7 
3 
2 
4 
5 
3 


, 


Sow 
root crops 


20, 21, 22, 26 

16, 17, 21, 22, 26 
18, 19, 23, 24, 27, 28 
15, 19, 20, 23, 24 
15, 16, 20, 26 

13, 17, 18, 24, 25 
13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 23 
11, 17, 18, 19, 20 


Prune 


21,22 
25, 26 
27,28 
23, 24 
16, 20 
17, 18 
20,21 
19, 20 


"Weeds" 
& spray 


27,28 


Observations of moon, stars, sun, mood, thoughts and heart are a way of shifting perspectives to basic rhythms. 
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Grain MILLS 


Many readers have written asking where they can buy 
grain grinders. We’ve tracked down two sources — one in 
Sydney and one in Melbourne. Both will mail or freight to 
country areas. 

Natural Health Appliances, 16 Robert Street, Telopea, 
NSW, 2117 (Tel: 871 6182). 

We took time out to visit these friendly people and 
personally test their wares. Our favourite grinder was the 
English-made, solid and old-fashioned looking Spong. We 
also liked the popular American Corona type. 

The Spong machines have a true grinding 
mechanism ... they aren't mincers. We tried grinding 
wheat in the larger size (No 4) and finely-ground flour fell 
through to the tray below after only once through. We 
were told the smaller sizes are no less efficient. 

EARTH GARDEN readers will receive a special 
discount price on all goods ordered from Natural Health 
Appliances. The Spong No 4 is priced at $25.60 (good 
for large quantities and grinding linseed, sesame and 
sunflower seeds), No 3 is $16.90 (best size for the average 
family), No 2 is $13 and No 1 is $11.30 (this smaller size 
is meant for coffee or herb seeds). 

The Corona mills are available. in two models, high 
hopper and low hopper, both at $22. 

Also available is a new type of electric stone-gfinder. 
It's Australian-made and is priced at about $100. 

Natural Health Appliances also stock a range of 
blenders, juicers, mixers and combinations, stainless 
steel: pressure cookers, and water filters. 
imported. 

Write for a catalogue, enclosing a 7 cent stamp. NHA 
will freight goods anywhere in Australia. This costs about 
$1 extra on the grinders. 

Cooking Co-ordinates, 477 Chapel Street, 
Yarra, Victoria, 3141 (Tel: 24 4426). 

Cooking Co-ordinates runs a club whose members 
receive goods at a discount price. Membership is $2.50 
for the first year, then $2 annually. 

The 53-page catalogue costs 50 cents and is packed 
with mostly imported cutlery and utensils including mills, 
mashers, choppers, blenders, knives (a huge range), pots 
and pans, plates and even herbs and spices. 

After writing for details of the grinder, which is a new 
'addition to Cooking Co-ordinates' stock we received not 
only a prompt reply, but also some "sample bags" of 
ground grains. 

The maize mill. stock number A59,retails at $16.95 
($15.40 to members). Freight must be added to this — 
packed weight is 15lbs. 

The rye and rice samples were quite finely ground 
after one trip through the mill. The maize and wheat were 
ground twice to reach a texture fine enough for baking 
smooth bread. The makers suggest that only a few grains 
at a time be placed in the hopper. Too much makes it 
hard to grind and doesn't save any time. 

Looking through the catalogue we also spotted a 
hand-operated ice-cream churn just like Granny used to 
have and butter muslin at 30 cents a yard for cheese- 
making. 


South 


Most are 
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One hint | have to add to last number's 
mention of curly leaf cure. Hang or drape 
marshmallow plants over branches of peach 
and nectarine trees. It works! 

Another idea | discovered, by accident, to bę 
beneficial: Scatter small potatges, or slices o 
raw potatoes, amongst the compost in your - 
garden. Bushes will sprout and; produce large 
results which are clean and easy to remove 
from the loose, friable soil. . 

Recycling occurs in our garden. We have a 
house cow in the next paddock. She gets the 
weeds in summer, as green feed for her is 
scarce. Then we gather her manure for the 
fruit trees and vegies. 

— Iris Field, Victoria Valley, Victoria. 


Friend of mine said to stop leaching, or fast 
flow of water in sandy soils, to put a layer of 
newspapers or old bags about 18 inches 
down. Simple! 

— Peter Gillies, East Victoria Park, Western 
Australia. 


A good idea is evaporating your own sea- 
salt. We had a few saucepans boiling over a 
wood fire and found we got about a pound of 
salt from each bucketful. Really nice salt. 

— Paul Munro, Lower Portland, Victoria. 


Years ago, when we were running a small 
mixed farm with market garden, we did so 
virtually on organic lines. Later, with the farm 
itself “out” | continued the vegetables on my 


own, using even more "organic" methods 
than had been possible before. 

Here are two gleanings from my experience: 

Basil is one of the best insect repellants in 
the garden, especially for tomatoes. | used to 
allow one basil plant to every four or so stakes 
(with two tornato plants per stake) with excel- 
lent results. 

Basil is the tomato herb, and can be added 
to all tomato dishes — raw to tomato salad or 
sandwiches, to soup and stews containing 
tomatoes, etc. 

| also found it useful to alternate broader 
vegetable beds (up to four feet) with narrower 
beds of all kinds of mixed herbs. This helped 
ward off insect pests. Of these, garlic is 
immensely strong. A good clump of garlic will 
protect an area of about 4 feet in diameter, 
including fruit trees. 

However red mite are impervious. Of course 
they are not insects, but related to the spiders. 

— Vera Jones, Budgewoi, NSW. 


~~ 


Wind in the garden 


Wind can wreck a garden. Wind and wind-driven rain 
rank with water runoff among the major causes of soil 
erosion in Australia. 

Tree belts are needed to shade stock and to break the 
winds which dry out the land. An important factor contri- 
buting to erosion has been the ignorance of man in 
stripping the land of trees, removing plant cover and over- 
grazing established pasture. 

Planting for wind shelter was ordained by the Scottish 
Parliament in 1457 and was achieved partly by accident 
by the English 18th century landscape gardeners like 
Capability Brown. 

In other parts of Europe protection from the wind is 


“given by stone walls, hedges and long avenues lined with 


brambles, or poplars and cypresses. 

The best trees to use here are those native to the area 
and one of the most economical methods is to buy 
suitable stock from the Forestry Department and plant 
direct from the tubes. 

In the larger picture shelterbelts and windbreaks will 
fight wind erosion, even creating a more temperate 
climate in their area of influence. 

Sheltered stock have been shown to be more 
productive than those exposed to winds, especially in 
winter. 

In the smaller perspective, a good screen of trees can 
break or divert the wind, protecting plants, shrubs and 
orchards. A belt will keep the homestead warmer by pro- 
viding a natural layer of insulation against cold winter 
winds. 

Dense windbreaks can create frost pockets, so a 50 per 
cent penetrable tree belt will allow cold air to drain away. 
A good planting of trees 20-25 feet tall along the exposed 
boundary will give all the wind shelter necessary for the 
country house and garden. 


windvanes 
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Solid windbreak 


Direction 
of wind 


Protected area 


Semi-permeable windbreak 
of trees and shrubs 


Some good tips on planting small windbreaks are given 
in: Windbreaks, R. J. Cantrill, Leaflet No H221, available 
free from The Department of Agriculture, Treasury 
Place, Melbourne, Victoria, 3000. 

A more detailed study, but one based on Northern 
Hemisphere conditions is: Shelterbelts and Windbreaks, 
J. M. Cabom, Faber & Faber, London, 1965, 288pp. 

Mulching helps protect against the wind. When planting 
trees place the strongest limbs on the side facing 
prevailing winds. 

Other steps against wind erosion: plough in stubble, 
"trash compost" by discing in vegetable matter, contour 
plough, plant trees, legumes and grasses and keep them 
well watered. 


Wind vanes were first made in armourial designs, then, 
from about the 10th Century, with scenes of everyday life. 

The proliferation of the cock as an emblem on weather 
vanes can be traced to Pope Nicholas I, who decreed it 
was to be used on abbeys and churches to remind the 
faithful of the cock which crowed thrice when St Peter 
denied Christ. 

So weathercocks were seen on church steeples some 
three centuries before windmills were in general use in 
Europe. A notable exception is the vane atop St Clement 
Danes Church in London, which is in the shape of an 
anchor, the Saint's sign. 

Later the designs on wind vanes were used as trade 
devices over a blacksmith's shop or a hotel. They can 
still be seen today, sometimes as a cock, or a prancing 
horse, or a simple arrow pointing out the wind's direction. 

Instructions for making the weathervane pictured are 
detailed in a leaflet issued by the Director of Meteorology, 
Melbourne, in 1968, titled "Determining the Wind 
Direction". 


The Artist Craftsman in Australia, Art Direction and 
Design: Fay Bottrell, Photography: Wesley Stacey, 
published by Jack Pollard Pty Ltd, Sydney, 1972, 160 
pp. Price $8.95. 

This beautifully produced book, put together by Fay 
Bottrell, carries the sub-title "Aspects of Sensibility". 
She has persuaded a group of Australian craftsmen — 
printmakers, weavers, dyers, furniture designers, 
jewellers, but, most of all, potters — to "explain their 
point of view''. 

What emerges is an insight into the lifestyles and 
attitudes of living of creative people and their work, 
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with glimpses of quiet gardens and light-flooded 
studios through the hundreds of colour photos. 

The photos of pots and kilns, workshops and people 
and the quotes from the craftsmen offer a well of 
inspiration and a statement of a new level of "art-in- 
craft'' in Australia. 

The photos from The Artist Craftsmen show (top 
left): Potter Milton Moon scythes grass at his Adelaide 
hills studio; (bottom): Peter Rushforth's bush garden 
kiln at Church Point, NSW and (right): Marea Gazzard 
plans another coiled pot in the courtyard of her 
Sydney terrace house. 


more letters 


Dear Irene & Keith, 
| am a bachelor and would like to join 
an organic rural commune in the Far 
North Coast of NSW or SE Queensland. 
Yours for vibrant and tranquil living. 
Max Scales 
C/- 150 Nursery Ave, 
Runcorn, 
QLD. 4113. 


PPI A LOL LPR I OESE PALO AL ALLL 


Dear Keith & Irene, . 

Participants are urgently required for 
communal  living/organic agriculture 
venture in Central Queensland forest. 
Hard workers, able to start soon, only 
need apply. People with some craft or 
interest in nature study especially 
welcome. No money or other commit- 
ment required. 

J. Smith 

Box 947, 
“GPO Rockhampton, 
- QLD, 4700. 


PLO LOLOL LG 8,7 0:71:57: LOC LAL ALL AL ALA 5] 0 452 
E friends, . 
| am quite interested in plant 
associates, for instance | learned a while 
ago to plant Kohl Rabi near lettuce and 
leeks with carrots; asparagus with 
tomatoes, but need to know much more. 
Plants do very well. here much to the 
surprise of a lot of southern folks. We use 
"sheet compost” quite successfully in 
our garden. 
Yours sincerely, Thelma Bell, Alice 
Springs, Northern Territory. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

As | sit here writing and watching my 
honey cake bake (while | should be 
studying) | would like to thank you for 
your magazine. | am a HSC student 
(formerly known as matriculation). Last 
week | bought EG4, the first | have read. | 
have read it from cover to cover and, 
because of the reading and recipe making 
etc, | have not studied since. 

PS: Please send me the back copies of 
EARTH GARDEN No 1, 2 and 3 so! can be 
certain of a scholastic failure this year. 

We'll survive with the Earth and Love, 

John Raisin, Ringwood, Victoria. 


John is the healthiest academic failure 
we know. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

It's hard to express my appreciation to 
you for your marvellous magazine. Keep 
up the good work. 

| just had to write and tell you that a 
German friend of ours has just 
introduced us to the delights of eating a 
variety of large yellow mushroom found 
only in pine forests. We, through 
ignorance, had thought that yellow 
meant danger but we have since been en- 
lightened. J 

In case anyone is interested you 
prepare the mushrooms as follows: 
1. Peel the skin off (should be 
pleasant creamy yellow underneath). 2. 
Slice and wash the pieces in a bowl of 
water. 3. Cook the mushroom slices in a 
little water for 5 minutes. If still worried at 
this stage, cook a whole onion with the 
mushrooms. If it turns a noticeable 
blue, don't eat anything. 4. Wash the 
mushrooms in a colander. Drain well. 5. 
Fry lightlv in oil for 10 minutes. Add 
plenty of salt and pepper. Bacon and 
onion pieces add flavour too. 6. Eat with 
slice of bread or with other foods — goes 
well in a vegetable casserole as they 
absorb flavours well and remain firmer 
than the common black variety. 

NB: If unsure about the species of the 
mushroom in the pine forest, better not 
to eat any of them. 

Peace and inspiration, Deirdre Brockle- 
bank, Weetangera, ACT. 


You didn't name the  pine-forest 
mushroom, Deirdre. We'd say, however, 
that they were the delicious Saffron Cap 
variety. Right? 


Keith & Irene, 

We have a farm underneath a lot of 
pepper trees and six goats, 17 foals, 
bantams, 2 dogs, 2 calves, 2 sheep 
(black). We paint, weave, pot and in 
general have a nice setup and the 
magazine is right on the line. So if you 
can't sleep at night.think how happy 
you've made me(us). 

Thanks again, Kevin Ryan, Downside, 
NSW. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Have just discovered your EARTH 
GARDEN & think it terrific. | don't need 
to get away from it all, as | have about 500 
pretty wonderful acres now, but | love 
your living "hand-in-hand" with nature 
approach. 

| am, sincerely, Tom Jacka, .Dumbalk, 
Victoria. 
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Dear Earth Garden, 

A friend has lent me a copy of EARTH 
GARDEN. She knew | would become a 
fanatic. | have. 

Yours faithfully, Mary Scott, Wood- 
bridge, Tasmania. 


Dear friends, 

We live in the backwoods, on an isolated 
farm in a mountainous area of West 
Virginia by choice. This is sheep and 
cattle country. | am a recent widow and 


. no longer keep livestock having only one 


daughter at home. 

Help is hard to get due to highway 
construction jobs open here. My sister 
has a large farm nearby which has both 
sheep and cattle. We do have large 
orgahic gardens and orchards. Our sheep 
production goes to the east coast so we 
buy frozen New Zealand lamb if we don’t 
butcher ourselves. 

We would like your help in finding 
penfriends in Australia and New Zealand, 
preferably country folks, although any 
letter will be welcome. My daughter wants 
to hear from fellows and girls 18 to 22 
years old. One gal is soon to complete 
school and will go to University next year. 
Robin is in her second year at University 
studying to teach physical education and 
art. Both girls are quite interested in all 
sports and we all read a lot and do many 
crafts. ] 

| would like to hear from anyone who 
will tell me what life is really like there. We 
almost went to Australia a few years ago. 
After friends backed out we didn't want to 
go alone. We should have cousins there, 
but don't ever expect to locate them. 

:We are old-fashioned in many respects, 
although we try to keep an open mind to 
all new ideas. There are many things we'd 
like to know about your country and we 
would hope there are men and women 
there who want to know about us. Or even 
just lonely people who would like a friend 
even so many miles away. , 

We have very good hunting, fishing and 
camping here and a new championship 
golf course nearby. 

What | read about your magazine was 
just great. We need many more such all 
over the world. The very best of luck with 
your effort. People are really back-to-the- 
land here in droves and it isn't just the 
free sex, dopeheads or weirdos either.” 

Very truly yours, Eloise J: Thomas, Rt.4, 
Box 163, Clendenin, West Virginia 25045, 
USA. 


Seems like the people of West Virginia 
speak the same language as we do, Eloise. 
We think you'll soon have plenty of 
Australian readers to correspond with. 


Fallout 


Nuclear warfare is a chilling idea — something we 
would rather not think about at all in our efforts to find a 
simple, natural and fulfilling way of life in the mad world 
of the 20th century. 

We pray that peace will prevail. But there are always 
irrational leaders ready to rain bombs on even distant 
alien lands. Could it happen here? 

Living away from the city in an isolated area may not 
offer the protection you are seeking for your family. 
Radioactive fallout may settle hundreds of miles from the 
target point of an explosion. In the event of a nuclear 
strike survival would suddenly mean more than just 
"keeping your head above water". More than being able 
to find water and food in the bush or at sea. 

What can you do? What steps can you take to protect 
yourself from nuclear blast, heat and radiation? 

For a start you can decide whether or not you take 
such a threat of aggression seriously. If you do, read on, 
because this information may save your life one day. 

In each State there is a Civil Defence organisation 
which has taken on the task of planning for such an 
event. Instructions on building fallout shelters have been 
prepared, with suggestions for a routine to follow for 
your protection. 

One of these is Shelter from Fallout, issued by the 
Director of Civil Defence for NSW, Box 2598 GPO Sydney, 
2001. 

This 19-page booklet contains essential information 
on just what fallout is: "Fallout is the term used to 
describe ‘radioactive particles produced by nuclear 
explosions and which settle to earth from the upper air. 
When a nuclear weapon explodes on or near the ground, 
large quantities of soil, rock and debris are drawn up into 
the ascending cloud. After mixing with the highly 
radioactive material, particles fall back to earth and 
produce radioactive contamination. Some of the 
particles fall close to the point of explosion. Others settle 
to earth as the radioactive cloud drifts downwind.” 

Of all forms of pollution devised by man this must be 


shelter 


the most lethal. Fallout can also contaminate food, 
water, animals and crops. Strontium 90 and radioactive 
iodine can cause serious internal radiation damage if 
taken into the body. i 

“Fallout cannot be seen, heard, smelt, felt or tasted, 
nor can it be destroyed by any`known means”, the 
booklet says. Tet 

The booklet also details plans for three separate 
kinds of fallout shelter to shield against radiation — a 
basement room, above-ground double wall, and below 
floor level type. Plans are detailed and along the way you 
can learn how to lay a wall of solid concrete blocks 
(hollow blocks are not sufficient). It's almost a primer of 
building a small, solid structure you could use as a 
storeroom. 

Nine inches of brickwork or seven inches of concrete 
are estimated to reduce the dose rate of fallout radiation 
to about one-tenth of what it is outside. 

The illustration shows a completed basement shelter, 
built on a do-it-yourself basis. Note the double row of 
bricks which roof the structure. 

The shelter should be equipped with enough food and 
water (seven gallons per person) to cover 14 days under 
cover. There should be a radio with spare batteries, 


lighting, adequate sanitation, bedding (canvas 
stretchers), first aid kit, books, tools and fire fighting 
equipment. 

“Put your family plan into operation — everyone 


should have an alloted task to perform. Check your 
shelter arrangements and requirements. Take last 


, minute items from the kitchen (fresh butter, milk, etc) 


and check emergency water supply. If you have a 
rainwater.tank, disconnect down-pipe to tank and cover 
inlet securely. A hose could be fitted to the tank tap and 
run into the shelter or refuge rooms for an additional 
supply ..." 

If you think it could happen here you should get this 
book. It is free and post free from the Civil Defence 
organisation in your State. . 
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more letters 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

EARTH GARDEN is just what was 
needed on the:natural living scene. Brings 
like-minded people together, gives 
encouragement to isolated seekers. Much 
useful information, if applied can bring 
the required results. You're doing a good 
(and not an easy) job, and we hope you 
get the support to keep on with it. 

Just one thing jarred, sort of shattered 
the harmony as we read through page 
after page. Lack of Ahisma, as Gandhi 
called it. ‘Reverence for life’. Not 
everyone can be a vegetarian or wants to 
be. OK. No quarrel with that. Also nature 
is cruel, animals eat each other, vines 
throttle trees and so on. 

Yet we feel that man, as the most highly 
evolved and wanting to evolve spiritually 
all the time, should have reverence for 

. other forms of life. Maybe the Jains in 
India, covering their mouths with masks 
not to breathe in insects and not going 
out in the dark for fear of treading on a 
worm, are extreme. 

But in a magazine dedicated to natural 
living, harmony, peace, love — above all 

* love, love for all beings — mention of 
rainworms for bait, trampling dozens of 
snails underfoot, sending an old goat 
for dog's meat, recommending kid's meat 
as 'delicious' in an article about loving 
goats and other similar instances, just 
don't jive for us. OK they're individual 
views and expressions, but you're the 
editors and you determine the 
atmosphere and the message. 

By the way, we've been doing this 
natural living thing for over 8 years now. 
Goats, bees, mudbricks, breadbaking, 
cheesemaking, fruit-drying, flour from 
bunya nuts, soyabeans. 

Happiness in what you're doing and 
what you are. 

Love from, Ilse and Gerd Ledermann, 
Nambour, Queensland. 


We just present the alternatives, Ilse 
and Gerd. In this issue you'll see Evelyn 
Spencer's article on Veganism to even 
things out a little. í 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Thanks for a wonderful magazine to 
you both. You give out the best informa- 
tion ever read. 

Yours sincerely. Ralph Angelico, Dar- 
win, Northern Territory. 


Dear Earth Garden. 

| don't know if you are acquainted with 
Juliette de Bairacli Levy's books, "Natural 
Rearing of Children". "Herbal Handbook 
for the Dog" and "Herbal Handbook for 
the Farm and Stable" etc. 

| use these books extensively and have 
found them very useful. My pedigree blue- 
merle Collies are now second generation 
naturally-reared (no chemicals. 
injections, artificial foods) and are a 
picture of health. 

All these books plus herbs (pills) for 
dogs are available from Natural Rearing 
Foods. 43 Georges River Crescent. Oyster 
Bay. NSW. 2225. 

Anyone wishing to buy a naturally- 
reared Collie pup from me is welcome to 
enquire. 

Jan Hartmann. Lilaglen Collie Kennels. 
PO Box 5. Birdwood. South Australia. 
5234. 


Thanks for the information, Jan. We 
hope to cover natural rearing of dogs, 
cats and horses in EG6. 


Dear Keith & Irene. 

We have been living on a deserted 
beach in Southern Morocco for nearly 
three months and in that time we have 
seen different aspects of the Moroccan 
code of ex'stence. 

The most interesting is their ability to 
take from the poorest land some of the 
richest foods. To the untrained eye the 
Morrocan vegetation seems to consist 
mainly of cactus and rocks but truly 
harbours a wealth of natural resources. 

From the nuts of the Aragon tree we 
have made black beads, while the Maroc 
women, using the same nuts, have 
ground them with stones to make oil for 
cooking and eating. Where we used a 
bush for sweeping stones they would 
pluck the leaves and use them for curing 
stomach upsets. 

It's been a great experience and has 
given us many inspirations to follow up 
when we come home, especially that of 
buying a donkey. 

Peace and happiness, Rod and Jan, 
Milan. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

| must congratulate you two on a fan- 
tastic magazine, it's just what | have 
been looking for. It's like a tapestry of all 
things good and natural woven in 
together. 

Thanks. Yours faithfully. Linda Faulk- 
ner, Thornleigh, NSW. 
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Dear Earth Garden. 

| have just finished reading EG4 and 
found it pleasingly practical and free of 
mysticism. Feeling extra frustrated about 
bees since they are a long time interest of 
mine. but not possible without more 
space. 

Please try to include more WA sources 
in your lists as you are one of the only 
publications dealing with some of these 
topics. 

Yours, Sue Bicknell. Midland. Western 
Australia. 


We'd like to include more WA sources 
too, Sue. The problem is that we haven't 
been there lately. Let's hear from WA 
readers before EG6. 


Dear Keith & Irene. 

We are looking for two or three people 
willing to share in purchasing a piece of 
bushland on the northern coastal area of 
New South Wales. The property to be 
apportioned equally to each participant 
for living in privacy. but the land to be left 
in its natural state except for a simple 
dwelling each, and small garden each. No 
domesticated animals, and income not to 
be obtained from working the land. 

Cash required for purchase would be 
about $3,000. 

If any like-minded people are interested 
in getting started now, please contact me 
at PO Scotts Head, NSW. 2447. 

Hans Van der Heyden. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

My beekeeping background is about 18 
seasons experience and for 12 of these 
years | had a business of my own of up to 
500 hives of bees. | sold this Southland 
(southern NZ) business because | couldn't 
stand the loneliness of living and working 
all the time on my own. 

Since then | have had experience 
beekeeping in NSW at Tamworth (for a 
very brief time) and at Orange. My age is 
45. | am a single man and have some 
finance that | would put into a venture if 
necessary. Perhaps if you should ever 
hear of a co-operative commune with a 
large number of hives, which needs help 
— | would be grateful if you would pass on 
my name and address. 

Yours faithfully, Ken Everett, PO Box 
536, Nelson, New Zealand. 


If anyone needs a bee guru, we'd say 
Ken Everett is their man. Write to him 
direct if you can help. 


found... 


house 


one stone 


At last we've found a home-base for ourselves, EARTH 
GARDEN and the future. 

It's in the Rylestone area, north of Sydney, New South 
Wales and answers to the following description: an 1848 
stone shell in search of a new roof, no windows or doors, 
15 acres of weeds, a dry creek-bed and a Southern Cross 
windmill that doesn't work. 

Rylestone Town was established in 1842 and its early 
homes, built of local stone, are still standing today. The 
fertile valley lay across the early route from Bathurst to 
'the Hunter River. 

The walls of our own place are sandstone, 20 inches 
thick and solid, and the original round timber beams are 
propping up what remains of the split cedar shingle roof, 
long overgrown with creepers. 

We intend to restore the house, get the windmill going 
and build our gardens there. There's a lot of work to be 
done and we're looking forward to doing it. 

We first spotted the house about a year ago on our 
roundabout way to Lightning Ridge, where we put 
together EG2. It looked friendly, but unwanted and 
unloved. A nearby petrol station owner told us it was part 
of a large cattle property and gave us the owner's address. 

However, we discovered that the house had just been 
sold to people in Sydney. We weren't too disappointed 
because this conformed with the pattern of our search up 
to that point. 

Time passed and we had almost forgotten about the 
little old stone house. But more than six months later 
came a bolt from the blue ... a letter from the new owner 
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offering us the house for sale. The price was right. We 
bought it. No estate agents were involved. 

So far all we've had time to do between editions of 
EARTH GARDEN is to board up the doors and windows 
and bring our new home to lockup stage. But you can 
imagine the plans we've made by the fire at night (there 
are two open stone fireplaces) for dealing with those 
barren 15 acres. 

We figure it will take a year of playing National Trust 
before we will finally shift in for good.” 


So once again we didn't succeed in.visiting Tasmania 
(and this was our second attempt). Sorry if you were 
expecting us. We'll try again in the future. The island 
State still seems to be the most active area of back-to-the- 
Earth enthusiasm. In this issue Walter Abetz is the 
spokesman for his family and their way of life on Just 
Nine Acres there. 


We had intended to run both solar and wind power in 
this current issue of EARTH GARDEN. But they are both 
BIG subjects and we want to cover them thoroughly, so 
we're holding solar energy over to EG6. 

We'll tell you how we built our own solar reflector 
cooker and pass on information on solar water heating 
and distillation ... plus what we find out or you tell us 
about in the meantime. . 

Also in store is a stepping-up in coverage of natural 
farming and gardening, with articles on the no-dig and 
mulching methods of organic food growing, tasty, 
healthy food recipes and natural rearing of domestic pets. 

If all goes well at the printers and with our distribution 
we'll be able to follow the sun to Nimbin in northern NSW 
for the Aquarius Festival there from May 12 to 24 and will 
report on this too next issue. 

Our address is still the same for the subscriptions, back 
copies, feedback, stories, comments, sources and hints 
from YOU which make EARTH GARDEN what it is. 

Drop us a note at: EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 111, 
Balmain, NSW 2041, Australia. 

Peace and love, 
Keith and Irene. 


"| once, knowing my wife and two kiddies were coming 
out to the country, went out — in October — and I bashed 
over a few weeds with the mattock and sowed all the 
things that would beat weeds ... because | wasn't going 
to be able to follow it up for about three months. 

"And | sowed sweet corn, marrows, cucumber, water- 
melons, honeydews, cantaloupes, caulies, cabbages — 
can't remember for a moment the other things. 

"Three months later | came out. There were a few 
weeds and a great scramble; a great jungle in the garden, 
which we lived off for six months. For half a day's work!" 

That's an extract from our long interview (10 pages or 
so) with bush artist and gardener Neil Douglas in EARTH 
GARDEN No 2. That issue sold out months ago and we've 
just had it reprinted. So, if you've had trouble buying one, 
fill in the "back issues" form opposite. 


All four back issues of EARTH GARDEN are now 
favailable at $4.40 the lot, or $1.20 each copy. Here's 
what's in 'em: 


EARTH GARDEN No 1 

MOVE OUT ... A GAS TRUCK ... BACKYARD FARM ... OUR 
LIFE ON KIBBUTZ ... MELBOURNE'S MONTSALVAT ... 
NATURAL GROWING ... COMPOST & MULCH ... NO DIG ... 
GROW BEAN SHOOTS ... A GARDEN OF HERBS ... COMFREY, 
THE MIRACLE PLANT ... FRED ROBINSON ... MUSHROOMS. 


EARTH GARDEN No 2 

NEIL DOUGLAS AND THE ART OF GARDENING ... BUSH 
FORAGING ... START A GARDEN ... THE RODALE WAY ... 
NICOTINE SPRAY ... WHOLEFOOD SOURCES ... LIVING THE 
GOOD LIFE ... STONE & PAPER MULCHING ... HYDROPONICS 
... THE KEYLINE FARMS ... THE CITY FOREST ... WHAT'S 
WRONG WITH FOOD ... WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 


EARTH GARDEN No 3 

MAGIC HERBS ... COMPOSTING ... BUILD A COMPOST BOX 
... GARLIC SPRAY ... FAST FERTILISER ... NINE PAGES ON 
GOATS & HOW TO KEEP THEM ... MICHAEL BODDY'S TALE OF A 
DOE NAMED ANNABELLE ... COMPANION PLANTS FOR THE 


GARDEN ... BUILD WITH MUDBRICKS ... TOM THE 
DOMEBUILDER ... TEAPOT COMMUNAL FARM ... JEFF'S DOME 
& WATERWHEEL ... BREAD ... POTTERY & SPINNING ... 


GLENFIELD FARM. 
OA OO AXÁ—Á—-— 


EARTH GARDEN No 4 

SPECIAL BEE ISSUE ... TOUCHING ON HISTORY, BEE-LORE, 
HONEY, PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING & THE SOURCES ... BACK TO 
THE LAND IN TASMANIA ... ED'S LIFE OF PEACE ... HYGIENIC 
COMPOST ... ROBERT RODALE ON THE TRANSITION ... A 
PURPLE PATCH ... ENZYMES & YOUR FOOD ... BLACK SHEEP 
... TANNING AT HOME ... ANDREW'S ICY CANDLES ... THE 
NAMES OF FLOWERS ... THE GENTLE ASS — TALES OF 
DONKEYS ... WIZARD DOMEKITS ... WEAVE A WALL HANGING 
... SAWDUST. 


BACK COPIES 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 111, 
Balmain, 2041, Australia. 


Cost $A1.20 each copy posted 
($US2.00 seamail). 


Please send: 
copies of EARTH GARDEN No 1 


copies of EARTH GARDEN No 2 

copies of EARTH GARDEN No 3 

copies of EARTH GARDEN No 4 
.... copies of EARTH GARDEN No. 5. 


EG1-EG4 inclusive: Special 
rate $A4.40 ($US7.50 seamail). 


SUBSCRIPTION 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 111, 
Balmain, 2041, Australia. 


Yes, please subscribe me to 
EARTH GARDEN for one year (four 
issues beginning with EG6), at 
special subscription rate of $A4.40 
($US7.50 seamail). 

If you don't wish to cut this page, 
simply send us the information by 
letter. 


